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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MEMORIAL AT VALLEY 


FORGE 


By Hobart Pillsbury 


New Hampshire is honored and the 
memory of her Revolutionary patriots 
perpetuated in beautiful fashion by 
the erection of the New Hampshire 
bay in the Cloister of the Colonies at 
the Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge, Pa. This is on the 
scene of the Valley Forge encamp- 
ment which General Washington’s 
army endured in the winter of 1777 
and 1778 when the fortunes of the 
Revolutionary government were at 
low ebb and the patriotism of the 
colonists met its greatest test. 

The state is indebted for this 
memorial to Arthur E. Pearson of 
West Newton, Mass., a son of Wil- 
liam H. Pearson who was born and 
reared in Lancaster, N. H. The 
dedication took place with elaborate 
ceremony on Memorial Day in the 
presence of several hundred people, 
and a dedicatory party from New 
England. 

The bay adjoins the chapel and 
two of the doors open into it. These 
are objects of great interest on ac- 
count of their commemoration and 
their high artistic worth. The one 
which opens from the nave of the 
chapel is the President’s door, given 
by the Society of New York State 
Women to commemorate Washing- 
ton’s first inauguration as President 
of the United States. The choir door 
was given by Mrs. George Alfred 
Fletcher, of Philadelphia, in memory 
of her husband and to commemorate 
Francis Hopkinson, the poet and 
musician of the Revolution. Both 


doors are of oak, richly carved, and 
the iron work is of rare beauty. 

The New Hampshire bay is built of 
Holmesburg granite and Indiana 
limestone. In the marble floor is set 
a large brass reproduction of the 
colonial seal, while the state arms are 
carved in the oak ceiling. The in- 
scription, written by Mr. Pearson, is 
cut in the structural stone, as follows: 


In the name of God. Amen. 

In tribute to the Loyalty and the Sacrifice 
of the Troops of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire in the Continental Army during the 
Winter Encampment of 1777-1778. In 
grateful Recognition of the Devotion and the 
Service of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Province who contributed by word or act 
toward the establishment of American Inde- 
pendence and in Loving Memory of Amos 
Pearson, John Benjamin, Ensign Joshua 
Barron, Lieutenant Jonathan Derby, David 
Page, Emmons Stockwell and David Green- 
leaf, Soldiers of the Revolutionary Forces, 
this bay is erected by Arthur Emmons Pear- 
son. 1915. Nil Desperandum Christo Duce. 


The Rev. W. Herbert Burk, D.D., 
conducted the service of dedication, 
in which the vested choir of the chapel 
and Company 21, United Boys Brig- 
ade of America, from Oak Park 
United Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, under the command of Dr. 
Robert A. Taylor, took part. Arthur 
Emmons Pearson, the donor of the 
bay, made the presentation and in the 
course of his address paid a tribute to 
Dr. Burk, the founder of the chapel. 
The bay was formally accepted by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, 8.T.D., 
Bishop Suffragan of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, who called attention 
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to the relation between New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania in state and 
church. The first bishop of New 
Hampshire was consecrated in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. After Dr. 
Burk read the inscription the bay was 
dedicated by Bishop Garland. 

At the request of Governor Bart- 
lett who was in Claremont on Memo- 
rial Day and delivered an address 
there, the writer was privileged to 
attend the Valley Forge dedication 
and express the appreciation of the 
state of Mr. Pearson’s gift. The 
address of the occasion was delivered 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Cambridge, 
Mass., president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and a son of the 
former head of Harvard University. 

Dr. Eliot described, in his eloquent 
manner, the privations which New 
Hampshire troops under Generals 
John Sullivan, Enoch Poor and Alex- 
ander Scammell endured at Valley 
Forge. He said that New Hampshire 
has every reason to feel pride in the 
part her sons took throughout the 
Revolutionary struggle. 

Mr. Pearson arranged a charming 
party for the dedicatory exercises, 
the members of which accompanied 
him. to Valley Forge. The party 
consisted of the Rev. Dr. Eliot, Miss 
Eliot, his daughter; William H. Pear- 
son of Newton, Mass., father of the 
donor; Miss Nella J. Pearson of 
Newton, sister of the donor; Otis G. 
Hammond of Concord, superintend- 
ent of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society; Judge Oscar A. Marden and 
Mrs. Marden of Stoughton, Mass.; 
Walter K. Watkins of Malden, Mass., 
former historian-general of the na- 
tional society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; Dr. George H. 
Talbot and Mrs. Talbot of Newton; 
Mrs. Hannah 8S. H. Wiswall of Wel- 
lesley, Mass.; George F. Larcom and 
Mrs. Larcom of Newton, Mass.; 
Miss Henrietta Rockwood of Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Susan M. Coffin of Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Helen P. Warren of 
Newton, Mass.; the Misses Clara C. 
Hewins and Josephine Hewins of 
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Dedham, Mass.; Edward L. Pearson 
of Brockton, Mass.; Thomas N. 
James and Miss Mildred E. James of 
New York City; Mrs. Frances C. 
Dale of Cold-Spring-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., and Hobart Pillsbury of 
Manchester. 

It will undoubtedly interest the 
people of New Hampshire to be 
informed of the personality of the 
man who has done so much to honor 
New Hanypshire and New Hamp- 
shire’s patriotic services. Mr. Pear- 
son is a resident of West Newton, 
Mass., and a paper manufacturer of 
the firm of Hollingsworth and Whit- 
ney Company. His family came from 
Lancaster, N. H., and he considers 
himself something of a Granite State 
Son. Besides being successful in bus- 
iness, Mr. Pearson for many years has 
been interested in the history of our 
country, particularly of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary War periods. 

His ancestors were John Pearson, 
one of the early settlers of Lynn, 
Mass., and John Benjamin of Cam- 
bridge and Watertown, Mass., and of 
their 4,000 descendants Mr. Pearson 
has compiled a genealogical record. 
He belongs to the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and was liberal in his 
gifts toward the erection of the 
Massachusetts bay at Valley Forge in 
1909. The John Benjamin referred 
to was a soldier for seven years in the 
Continental Army and his powder 
horn is in the collection of Revolution- 
ary relics at Valley Forge museum. 
Two years ago Mr. Pearson gave to 
the museum a letter written by 
George Washington which had long 
been in his possession. About the 
same time he gave, in connection with 
his sister, the New Hampshire state 
panel in the ceiling of the Washington 
chapel. 

When Senator Henry W. Keyes was 
governor, Mr. Pearson presented to 
him a whip which was made and used 
by Daniel Webster. The governor pre- 
sented it to the New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society in whose collection it may 
be seen today, appropriately mounted. 
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Unitarians of New Hampshire are 
familiar with Mr. Pearson’s bene- 
factions in ‘that denomination. He 
established the Pearson Foundation 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion which provides for a perpetual 
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series of addresses to “complete 
mutual understanding and _helpful- 
ness between the people of all denom- 
inations and creeds.”” The first such 
address was delivered by President 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard last year. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Hobart Pillsbury, deputy  secre- 
tary of state, is also one of New 
Hampshire’s best known and most 
readable and _ reliable journalists. 
George H. Sargent, the Bibliog- 
rapher of the Boston Transcript, is an 
authority of national repute upon his 
specialty, as well as a most entertain- 
ingwriter. Asa Currier Tilton, Ph.D., 
curator of the war collection in the 
University of Wisconsin, takes an 


active and valuable interest in the 
history of New Hampshire which is 
explained in part by his birth in Ray- 
mond and his preparation at Phillips- 
Exeter for Yale. Rev. Dr. Sullivan 
H. McCollester is one of our state’s 
oldest and best known clergymen, 
scholars, travelers and writers. Our 
poets of this month are New Hamp- 
shire men of varied type, Mr. Cleaves, 
a clergyman, Mr. Bugbee, a banker, 
Mr. Claflin, a representative of peri- 
odicals, Mr. Weston, a farmer. 





THE PROFESSOR’S GRAVE 
By Perley R. Bugbee 


Slowly the sun was sinking in the west, 
As I strolled to his place of rest. 

An humble lot and a simple stone, 

All he claimed for his own. 

On earth’s rounded green promontory, 
‘“‘An episode in love’s eternity.” 


Are God’s acres forsaken 

When mortals are taken? 

The tall pines are whispering low, 
The white birches,—echoing,—‘‘ No.”’ 
Amid the grasses green 

Spirits in the dew are seen. 


On guard, Monk, of former years 
At his side, Geist, in tears 

Classes eighty-three to nineteen-ten 
Gathering round and round them, 
‘“‘Who being dead, yet speaketh”’ 
In books, Dartmouth keepeth. 


Nore.—Professor Charles F. Richardson, Winkley Professor of Anglo-Saxon and English 
Language and Literature at Dartmouth College, 1882-1911, is buried in the beautiful cemetery 
at Hanover, and few :eturning graduates of the college fail to visit the resting place of one 


whom they loved ana revered. 
ard, Monk, and the little Dachsund,. Geist. 


In life his faithful canine companions were the great St. Bern- 

















THE CENTENARY OF THE ANDOVER PRESS 


The Work of a Pioneer Printer Whose Imprints Now Rank 
Among the Rarities Sought by Book Collectors 


By George H. Sargent 


In the annals of printing in New 
Hampshire there is no single chapter 
more worthy of consideration than 
that which relates to the early press 
of Andover, which is entitled to cele- 
brate its centenary this year and 
month. The press has always been 
the pioneer of civilization. The Cath- 
olic missionaries of Spain, whose task 
was to turn the natives of Mexico to 
Christianity, enlisted the services of 
Juan Cromberger, a_ printer from 
Seville, who in 1539 printed the first 
book produced in America, a “Spirit- 
ual Ladder for the Ascent into 
Heaven.” The Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
within ten years of the landing of the 
Mayflower, had set up a press at 
Cambridge, and in 1840 produced the 
first book issued in what is now the 
United States—the Bay Psalm Book 
printed by Stephen Daye. Daniel 
Fowle, who had been confined in a 
Boston “stinking stone Gaol” for 
illegal printing, suffering “‘A Total 
Eclipse of Liberty,’ came to New 
Hampshire and in 1756 printed his 
Good News from a Far Country, 
Jonathan Parsons’ sermon. Isaiah 
Thomas, the famous Worcester printer, 
spread his activities upon the Connec- 
ticut and presses sprang up at Walpole 
and other places along the natural 
lines of travel. 

But the pioneer press of Andover 
was the product of the holy zeal that 
filled the missionaries of Mexico and 
the psalm-singing Pilgrims. In the 
annals of that town the name of Ebe- 
nezer Chase does not receive the rec- 
ognition it deserves. Captains of 
- industry, eminent lawyers and profes- 
sion4l men who have gone out from 
the mountain-girt hamlets of Andover, 
are giver pages of the town’s annals. 
The hard-working, many-sided minis- 
ter of the gospel who spread the doc- 


trines of the Christian religion, the 
tenets of Free-Masonry and the light 
of knowledge by means of the printing 
press, should receive his due. 

The introduction of printing in a 
young and rural community like that 
of Andover in 1819 was no small 
undertaking. The more remarkable 
does it appear when it is considered 
that the pioneer printer of Andover 
brought no printing press from an old 
community and was not a practiced 
compositor and pressman. His press 
was of his own construction, and he 
was self-taught in the mysteries of the 
“black art.” If his early productions 
are crude, it is not to be wondered at; 
rather the wonder is that he was able 
to produce as good work as he did. 
Beside these handicaps, the commu- 
nity in which he had settled was one 
in which most of the people were en- 
gaged in a hard struggle for existence 
with the forces of nature, with little 
time for the gospel of “sweetness and 
light.”” In winter the roads were 
often blocked; transportation at the 
best was slow, and the difficulty of 
putting his finished product before 
the outside world might well have 
daunted a stronger soul. 

But Ebenezer Chase was of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. Born 
May 19, 1785, he began to preach in 
1807. In August, 1810, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was ordained an evan- 
gelist at East Andover. For several 
years he was pastor there of the 
Free-Will Baptist denomination. The 
church, like most othersin New Hamp- 
shire towns, had varying fortunes, 
and in 1819-20, as a result of a great 
“revival,” the Christian Baptist 
Church took many of the members of 
the Free-Will branch. With these 
religious differences, however, we have 
nothing to do. The energetic minis- 
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ter of the first Free-Will Baptist 
Church had in the meantime become 
interested in printing and it is his 
fortunes as a printer, rather than as a 
fisher of men, that we are to follow. 
Stephen Daye’s first press, the 
father of all in this country, is still 


of EBENEZER CHASE, 


Amongst which are Bibles, large 
eR and stall; Hymn Books: of various: # 
8 kinds, Testaments, Dictionaries; His § 


tories, Voyages, Travels, Rebzjau: 


Printing will be exeeuted: at the 
afsrementioned place, at the shortest 
natice, and onthe most renoonohie: 


3 
roe caauail 


Ebenezer Chase’s Advertisement of a Hundred Years Ago 
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preserved as a proud New 


Hampshire possession. Of 
= Ebenezer Chase’s home- 
g= . 
faz made press we know little, 
‘= and it long since went into 
= the junk-heap. Undoubt- 


edly it was of the flat platen 
variety, and the knowledge 
that it had a ‘receiving 


i 
sz, screw”’ gives us no clue to 
OF VARIOUS KINDS ABE e its construction. The 
* printer, however, had a 
constantly for sale et the BaeksStore § variety of types which 


formed a very respectable 
assortment for the press of 
such asmall place, although 
he seems to have started 
with second-hand material. 
Considering the equipment, 
his work is really of surpris- 
ing quality. The ambitious 
project which he launched 
almost at the start is of the 
same character as that of 
Gutenberg, who at the very 
invention of printing from 
movable types produced 
the whole Bible. 

; On July 20, 1819, there 
= appeared from the press in 


Andover The Religious In- 





former, edited and pub- 
lished by Ebenezer Chase, 
who was also compositor 
and pressman. It was a 
sixteen-page monthly mag- 
azine, of octavosize, printed 
in double columns. Ac- 
cording to Jacob B. Moore, 
the New Hampshire his- 
torian, the original sub- 
scription list was of 110 
persons. Writing in 1829 
Mr. Moore stated that the 
subscription list afterwards 
increased to nearly 800. 
“The paper,” he says, “‘is, 
devoted to the dissemination of the 
principles of the denomination to 
which he belongs, and is as well ex- 
ecuted as some of the country prints 
where we may suppose the publishers 
have been regularly educated in the 
art.”” A footnote to this statement, 
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which appears in the first volume of 
New Hampshire Historical Collection, 
adds that ‘““Mr. Chase has removed 
his printing apparatus to Enfield, and 
there, until recently, published his 
Informer and also a Masonic paper 
called the Casket.” ; 

The vicissitudes of the Religious 
Informer may be followed through the 
pages of its rare volumes. With Vol- 
ume 3, No. 6, for June, 1822, a sub- 
heading appears under the title: “‘and 
Free-Will Baptist Register.” The 
monthly was issued in Andover up to 
May, 1823, when a notice appears: 

“Published monthly in Enfield, 
N. H., at 60 cents a year. All letters 
must be directed to the Editor, viz., 
Ebenezer Chase, Postmaster, An- 
dover, N. H.”’ 

In the June number of that year 
readers are informed that ‘‘ The editor 
has removed to Enfield, N. H., and is 
appointed Post Master in said town, 
consequently hereafter all letters must 
be directed to Ebenezer Chase, P. M.., 
Enfield, N. H.”’ 

The January (1823) number con- 
tains an announcement of the publi- 
cation of the first number of the 
Masonic Casket, to be issued once in 
two months, each number to contain 
thirty-two pages. Six numbers were 
to make a volume, and the price was 
one dollar a volume, exclusive of 
postage. ‘‘The money is to be paid 
on receiving the third number.” 

In October of that year an event of 
importance in the history of printing 
in New Hampshire occurred. The 
editor informed his subscribers that 
“after considerable labor & expense he 
has recently obtained some music type 
from Phila. and intends hereafter to 
print occasional peices (sic) of music 
in the Informer; especially the tunes 
to the hymns that are published in it. 
He presumes this cannot but be very 
pleasing to those who practice singing 
and though some have not voices to 
sing it is very seldom that any one 
can be found, who do (sic) not delight 
to hear Music, and having the tunes 
to the Hymns published they can be 
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priveleged with hearing them sung, 
as well as with reading the Hymns 
themselves.” 

Substantial proof follows in the 
form of three pages of words and music 
of ‘The Pilgrim’s Farewell.’”’ The 
readers of the Masonic Casket were 
similarly entertained in the columns 
of that publication. 

Despite these efforts to please, how- 


A 
Concise and Brief Journal of the 


late WAR 
with 
GRBAREBRBITe 
= = Ww 2 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE WAR WITH 
ALGIERS. 
THE WHOLE INTERSPERSED WITH Tope 
OGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL J A= 
BLES, AND PLANS OF BATTLES. 


Also, 


A Mitirary anp NAVAL 
(CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
THE EVENTS OF OTHER Nations, 
CoMPILED CHIEFLY FROM OFFICIAL 
Documents. 
a 966 3 


By N. J. T. George, 
Author oft the “Creek Indian. War, 
“Narrative of Distressing Ship- 
wrecks,” &c. 


Title Page of One of the Rarest of War Histories 


ever, the Religious Informer was not 
sufficiently appreciated. In January, 
1825, the editor gives notice that he 
“expects to journey considerably this 
winter” and concludes to “omit the 
publication of the next Informer un- 
til the last of March, when the num- 
bers will be printed oftener.”’ Febru- 
ary and March, however, appeared 
with those dates, although probably 
not issued until some time in the latter 
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month or possibly April, as ‘The 
editor, having been absent, answers to 
several communications which have 
been delayed until now.” 

Unlike the magazines of today, 
which often carry far more advertising 
than text, the Religious Informer de- 
pended wholly for financial returns 
upon its subscriptions, which were 
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financial straits. The editor admitted 
in his publication that he owed the 
paper-maker more than $200 and 
subscribers owed him more than $400, 
a condition of solvency which was not 
thoroughly satisfactory. He laid the 
matter before the elders’ conference, 
as he felt he must cease publication, 
but they recommended a quarterly at 


offered at rates that in these war 


A 
COLLECTION OF 


HYMNS 
FOR THE USE OF THE MERRY 


CHRISTIAN, AND FOR. THE COM: 
LORTING OF MGURNERS IN ZION: 


PO BENE ME NE ECL TEI TE ETE 
BY WILLIAM COUCH. 


memh hE BE ETE TE TET TE TE Te me 
Is any merry? let him.sing psalms. Vames v. ¥3: 


SSSSESESS 


ANDOVER, N. H. 
Printed by Ebenezer Chase, 
For the Compiler. 
1819. 


Title Page of One of the First Books Printed in Andover 





times must be considered ruinous. It 
carried no advertising except that of 
its publisher, who in one number 
announces, ‘‘Garden seeds for sale at 
this office,”’ and occasionally mentions 
his other periodical venture, although 
singularly silent about the books he 
printed. Under such conditions the 
future of the publication could be 
foreseen by an experienced publisher. 
By November, 1825, the paper was in 


twenty-five cents a year, five 
to be sold at one dollar a year and 
eleven sets for $2. The December 
number did not come out until the end 
of that month, and stated the new 
conditions of publication. The end 
was now plainly in sight and the Relig- 
ious Informer passed into the hereafter 
of defunct publications—the treasure- 
rooms of great libraries and historical 
societies. 

Eastman’s History of Andover is in 
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error in crediting Chase’s Masonic 
publication, the Casket, to that town. 
The first number was issued in Enfield, 
and its publication was continued 
there, from January-February, 1823, 
until November, 1825, when it is an- 
nounced, after apologies for various 
lapses in issues, delays until the end of 
the month and appeals for payment 
of arrears, that ‘Dr. Sylvester T. 
Goss of Haverhill, N. H., proposes to 
continue the work.”’ 

It is by no means certain, however, 
that the Religious Informer was the 
first printing done in Andover. In- 
deed, there is internal evidence to 
show that as early as July 20, 1819, 
Mr. Chase had been printing, if he 
had not actually published, two works 
which are now literally worth their 
weight in gold. In neither of these, 
as in other works, is there reference to 
the Religious Informer. Of one of 
these only a single copy is known to 
exist. Of the other, apart from the 
immaculate copy preserved in the 
library of. the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, probably not more 
than two or three copies have survived. 
The Historical Society’s treasure-trove 
isa volume of vest-pocket size entitled: 


Concise and Brief Journal of the 
Late WAR 
with 
GREAT-BRIT- 
AIN, 
To which is Added 
A short account of the war with 
ALGIERS. : 
The whole interspersed with Top- 
ographical and Statistical Ta- 
bles, and plans of battles. 
Also, 
A Military and Naval 
Chronological Table of 
the events of other Nations, 
Compiled chiefly from official 
Documents. 





By N. J. T. George, 
Author of the “Creek Indian War,” 
“Narratives of Distressing Ship- 
wrecks, &c. 


This bears no Andover imprint on 
the title, but at the end is the modest 
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statement ‘‘ Andover, N. H., Printed 
by E. Chase for the compiler.”’ The 
word ‘‘compiler” is used advisedly, 
for the serious student of American 
history will find little in the pages of 
this rare volume to add to his knowl- 
edge of this period of the nation’s 
military and naval achievements. 
The first sixty-two pages are occupied 
by an introduction, and the ‘“ Journal 
of the late War,” in four parts, 
headed ‘‘Campaign I, 1812,” twelve 
pages; ‘‘Campaign, etc., 1813,” nine- 
teen pages; ‘‘Campaign, ete., 1814,” 
twenty pages; ‘‘Campaign, etc., 1816” 
(sic), twelve pages. Then follow a 
couple of pages of “‘ A short Account of 
Our Late and Glorious War with 
Algiers’’; “‘A Chronological Table of 
the Military and Naval Events of 
Other Nations,” fourteen pages, and 
a poem of three pages, “‘Capt. Jones’ 
victory, or the Capture of the Frolic.” 

Slight as is its contribution to his- 
tory, this little addition to the litera- 
ture of the War of 1812, toward which 
many book collectors are now giving 
attention, would undoubtedly bring a 
high price in the auction room. The 
important historical works on the 
subject may be secured with much 
more ease than can the productions of 
the early provincial presses. This 
little Andover book is of exceeding 
scarcity, none of the great libraries 
possessing it, and none of the great 
collections of Americana dispersed 
in the auction rooms in the last 
quarter-century having contained a 
copy. Its author appears to have 
been a young man of Thornton, 
N. H., who had the seribbler’s itch, 
and the Andover publisher must have 
appeared to him as an angel. Yet so 
insecure is‘fame that the author’s 
name is not given correctly in the 
History of Andover, though possibly 
through a misprint. At best, only a 
few copies could have been printed, 
and the character of the publication 
was not such as to create a wide de- 
mand, while the disadvantages under 
which the publisher labored served to 
limit the circulation. Whatever the 
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causes, the ‘‘ Journal of the Late War”’ 
is now almost a “‘lost book.” 

Another publication, of which only 
one copy is known, that being in the 
possession of Mrs. Marcia C. C. Hil- 
ton of East Andover, is a small sexto- 
decimo, bound in oak boards with 
leather back, and is dated 1819, but 
contains no reference to Mr. Chase’s 
periodical. Following “‘The End” 
which is printed in capitals on the last 
page of text are two lines in italic 
type, “Printing done at short notice 
at this office.’ Whether the reverend 
printer had not started the Religious 
Informer at this time, or had faith in 
his ability to execute work promptly 
with that considerable undertaking in 
hand, this little book must be con- 
sidered as having a claim to be the 
first or second printed in Andover. 
It is entitled: 

AN 


ABRIDGMENT 
OF 


MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


with an 





ADDITION of Rules. ‘ 
Designed for the use of the 
YOUNGER CLASS OF 

LEARNERS. 





BY LINDLEY MURRAY. 





ANDOVER, N. H. 
Printed by and for 
E. Chase. 





1819. 


The work consists of 96 pages, and 
on the back of the title is an orna- 
mental border, enclosing the line at 
the top, “‘The Property of.” The 
first two pages of text contain an un- 
signed address, ‘‘To the Reader,” as 
follows: 


“The compiler of this abridgment 
is far from thinking that any abridg- 
ment of Murray’s Grammar, now in 
use, is sufficient alone to furnish a 
scholar with a competent knowledge 
of grammar. 

“This, therefore, is designed to 
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select those parts from the large gram- 
mar, that is (sic) necessary for the 
young student to commit to memory, 
that he may preserve a more costly 
book from being damaged, during his 
first studies. 

‘““Many instructors, there are, who 
highly approve of Murray’s Grammar, 
yet think his rules in syntax to be 
deficient. 

“To remedy this evil, they recom- 
mend Alexander’s rules to thescholars, 
which puts them to the expense of 
two books when one might answer; 
therefore, at the last part of this book 
(after Murray’s rules) is inserted a 
selection from Alexander and others, 
which, together with Murray’s, is 
thought to be a sufficient supply.” 

On page 83, following the abridg- 
ment, are the condensed rules of syn- 
tax, twenty-two in number and ex- 
tending to page 91, after which are 
thirty-five ‘‘ Additional Rules,” com- 
pleting the book. There are other 
abridgments of Murray’s Grammar, 
but comparison with copies issued in 
Concord shows differences which indi- 
cate that the compilation of the rules 
of syntax may have been the work of 
the printer, whose eagerness to make 
one book serve the youth of Andover 
in place of two may have led him to 
assume this literary task. Apart from 
the breaking of the back cover, the 
copy before me shows little signs of 
wear, and doubtless has remained in 
the possession of a family which could 
afford the wear and tear on ‘‘a more 
costly book.” 

The History of John Vandelure, of 
which the only known copy (lacking 
two leaves) was sold at an auction in 
New York last month for $22.50 and 
is now in the possession of the New 
York Public Library, is an Indian 
narrative bearing the sub-title: 


HISTORY 


of John Vandelure, 
Containing an account of his voyages 
and conversion while on the N. W. 
coast of America, &c. &c. 
Written by himself in a letter to his 
Uncle in Philadelphia. 
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The narrative is dated ‘ Amster- 
dam, Aug. 24, 1796,” and fills sixty-six 
pages, ending “Abridged by Josiah 
Wheet, Jr., A Friend in Zion. (And- 
over, N. H., Printed by E. Chase.)”’ 
Six pages following this are filled with 
a hymn “composed on the wondrous 
capacity of the Human Mind,” with 
an introduction, ‘‘The mind or soul 
renewed by grace” and a ‘‘Conclu- 
sion’’ ‘‘Composed by Josiah Wheet, 
Jr., Groton,-N. H.” The volume is a 
16mo. stitched by hand. It gives an 
account of the life of a castaway 
among the Indians of the coast of 
British Columbia, and is one of the 
earliest known-printed records of the 
Indians of that region. As a unique 
New Hampshire imprint, it has a high 
value, and while primarily religious 
in purpose, it contains much informa- 
tion about the character and customs 
of the natives. The author was a part 
owner in the ship Triwmph, which 
‘ sailed to China. It was then decided 
to trade in furs with North America. 
After a fine cargo had been secured 
the captain, Vanleason, “forgot” 
that he had left the author behind on 
the coast of what is now British 
Columbia, and in this narrative Van- 
delure relates his adventures, part of 
which may be apocryphal. It is 
curious to note that Vanleason also 
wrote an account of the voyage. The 
Vandelure narrative was printed by 
Wright & Sibley at Montpelier, Vt., 
in 1812, but does not appear in Gil- 
man’s Vermont Bibliography. There 
was also an edition published at 
Hallowell, Me., in 1817, by E. Good- 
ale, the last copy of which sold at 
auction brought forty dollars. 

Of Josiah Wheet, Jr., who abridged 
this History of John Vandelure, little 
is known. He was an unsuccessful 
litigant in an action on a note given 
to him, which he fully sets forth, with 
reflections upon the law and judges 
thereof, a ‘Hymn on the death of J. 
Wheet,”’ advice to parents, census 
statistics, etc., in a small volume 
entitled ‘Law Manual. By Josiah 
Wheet, Philom. Member of Literary 
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Adelphi New-Hampton Institution. 
Printed for the Author, 1843.” Josiah 
Wheet, the senior, died in Groton, 
N. H., in 1828, after a residence there 
for fifty years. No other work than 
this Law Manual and the abridgment 
of the History of John Vandelure is 
known to have come from Wheet’s 
pen, and the Law Manual of 180 
pages, written by a layman, is curious 
and entertaining reading. A copy is 
in the library of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 

One of the earliest Andover imprints 
with a date is remarkable as being 
bound in boards—real boards of oak, 
covered with paper and with a leather 
back—possibly a specimen of Mr. 
Chase’s skill as a bookbinder. It isa 
volume of sixty-four pages, four by 
five inches in size, entitled: 

A 
Collection of 
HYMNS 
For the use of the merry 


Christian, and for the com- 
forting of mourners in Zion. 





By William Couch 





Is any merry? let himsing psalms. Jamesv.13 


S§§$SS$$§ 
ANDOVER, N. H. 
Printed by Ebenezer Chase, 
For the Compiler, 
1819. 


Thirty-four hymns, followed by “A 
table to find any hymn by the first 
line,’ make up the volume, and at the 
end is this interesting advertisement: 

BOOKS 

Of this kind for sale at the Informer Office 
and Book-Store of E. Chase, Andover, N. H. 
and by the author in Warner, N. H. 

At the above Office in Andover, is published 
by E. Chase, a paper entitled Religious In- 
former, to be continued monthly, each No. 
to contain 16 octavo pages and delivered to 
subscribers at 60 Cents per annum, or if paid 
in advance, 50. The paper contains religious 
intelligence and it is hoped that the lovers of 
Free Salvation will subscribe for the work. 


In nearly every large collection of 
books from an old New Hampshire 
house will be found a duodecimo vol- 
ume labelled on the back Life of 
Colby. This once popular work passed 
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through many editions, appearing 
with the imprints of Portland, Me.; 
Dover, N. H.; Concord, N. H.; New- 
port, N. H., and Andover, N. H. 
The work is in two volumes, and it 
presents some puzzles for the bibliog- 
rapher. The author announces in his 
preface that the work covers the first 
twenty-seven years of his life, but as he 
was born in 1787 an edition published 
in Portland dated 1804 makes this 
latter date appear doubtful. The 
edition printed at Newport by French 
and Brown, in which Volume I is 
dated 1831 and Volume II, 1832, 
does not compare in rarity with that 
of the Andover edition of 1819, of 
which the New Hampshire State 
Library possesses only an imperfect 
copy. The title of the Andover im- 
print is: 
The 
Life, Experiences 
and Travels 
of 
John Colby 
Preacher of the Gospel 
Written by Himself. 
Vol. II. 
(Two verses of Scripture). 
Andover, N. H. 
Printed by Ebenezer Chase. 
1819 


Volume I of this work, which pre- 
cedes the part with the Chase imprint 
and title, consists of 296 pages, the 
last five of which are occupied by a 
“Hymn composed in Ohio” and the 
‘“errata.”’ It bears the Portland im- 
print of A. & J. Shirley, but no date, 
and has the frontispiece found in 
other editions, a lithograph portrait 
of Colby signed “‘H. Williams, pinx 
and se.”” The second part, however, 
with the Andover imprint, is of partic- 
ular interest. Unlike the first part it 
contains no “signatures”? or marks 
for the direction of the binder, and 
consists of sixty-six pages, with a list 
of the contents at the end, followed 
by an advertisement of Ebenezer 
Chase which gives further evidence of 
his industry and versatility, for he 
advertises ‘“‘Books, Printing, also 
Clocks and Watches repaired and 
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warranted.” As showing an early 
appreciation of the habits of book- 
borrowers, the back of the title page 
contains an ornamental border within 
which is printed ‘‘This Book belongs 
to”’ with a blank space in which the 
owner might write his name. Such 
a book was a considerable undertak- 
ing, and evidences the character of 
the popular reading in New England 
farmhouses a hundred years ago. 

In 1820 Chase printed Rules for 
Holy Living for a Society Calling Them- 
selves Reformed Baptists, by William 
D. Cass. This was probably an out- 
come of the great religious revival in 
Andover of that year, and was prob- 
ably a leaflet. An original poem, 
printed in broadside form, was another 
output of the press in 1820. This was 
especially directed at the Universal- 
ists, who had formed a society in 
Andover in the preceding year. The 
broadside is entitled Universal Salva- 
tion and in it will be found the lines: 


Huzzah! brave boys—loud be your joys, 
Your sins shall be forgiven; 

Oh! Skip and sing! Our God and King 
Will bring us all to Heaven. 


Oh! Charming news to live in sin, 
And die to reign with Paul; 
’Tis so indeed, for Jesus bled 
To save the devil and all. 


One more imprint remains, of 
which I have been unable to trace a 
single copy. If there is in Andover or 
anywhere else, the possessor of a copy 
of The Weaver’s Guide let him hold 
up his hand. The work is known only 
by its title, given in the History of 
Andover, which reads: 

“The Weaver’s Guide. A choice 
selection of Drafts compiled from the 
newest fashions. Price, 25 cents 
single, 2 dollars a dozen. November, 
1821.” 

There is a plausibility about this 
title, with its prices, savoring of The 
Religious Informer’s ‘“‘sets.’”’ There 
is nothing, however, in any of Chase’s 
publications referring to such a work 
and nothing to indicate that he 
possessed the material for printing 
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“Drafts” or designs for weaving. 
This may have been one of the “‘ books 
for sale’ by Mr. Chase, but the ques- 
tion cannot be settled until a copy of 
the work named is found. 

The exceeding rarity of these And- 


over imprints is really surprising, in” 


view of the fact that many of our 
great libraries are making an especial 
effort to collect a copy of every book 
printed in this country before the 
year 1820. Yet not a single one of 
these imprints is to be found in the 
Library of Congress, the Boston Public 
Library or the splendid collection of 
early imprints in the American Anti- 
quarian Society’s library at Worces- 
ter, Mass. The New York Public 
Library has the Life of Colby, and the 
John Vandelure, but these imprints 
do not figure in the great bibliog- 
raphies of Americana; they are un- 
known in the auction room. Hundreds 
of other works of less importance from 
early provincial presses of New Eng- 
land have been sold at book auctions, 
at constantly increasing prices, but 
even this stimulation of interest has 
failed to bring these Andover imprints 
into the light. The possessor of any 
one of them may be confident that he 
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is the owner of a “rare old book.” 
The missing titles are quoted from the 
History of Andover, by John R. East- 
man, but a careful examination of the 
Eastman Papers, preserved in the New 
Hampshire Historical Society Library, 
gives no clue as to where the author 
obtained them. 

It is probable that Chase did the 
job printing for the people of Andover 
and its vicinity, although a hundred 
years ago this must have been very 
limited in amount, in such a small 
community. Of such work no speci- 
mens, so far as is known, have been 
preserved. The burning of the And- 
over Library in 1901 may have de- 
stroyed existing material of this sort, 
although our forefathers were not as 
keen in collecting literary material as 
wearenow. Thereisalesson inall this 
for the librarians of today, whose first 
duty it should be to secure and pre- 
serve for future generations all the 
local imprints, the ephemeral publica- 
tions and the printed material of 
whatever sort relating to the history 
of the town. For a people who care 
nothing for their past history are unde- 
serving of a future one. 





A SERIAL BY MRS. KEYES 


The editor of the GRANITE 
Montuiy deems himself very for- 
tunate in being able to announce that 
a serial story by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes will begin in the August number 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY and run 
through several issues. The demand 
for a recent number of the magazine 


in which appeared a short story by 
Mrs. Keyes showed her to be one of 
the most popular of our contributors 
and we know that our readers will 
await with pleasurable anticipation 
this first work by Mrs. Keyes to be 
published in serial story form and the 
second of her novels to appear in 
print. 














WESTMORELAND AND THE LATE 
WILLARD BILL 
By Rev. Dr. S. H. McCollester, Litt. D. 


Westmoreland was properly settled 
in 1741, although several attempts 
had been made before this date to 
settle it, but, on account of many 
Indians dwelling in and around it, the 
white men did not dare to enter and 
claim it; and when they did their 
first work was to build forts at dif- 
ferent points, each to be guarded by 
some ten men to keep watch for the 
approach of the wild men. As they 
saw signs of their coming upon them, 
they would hurry their women and 
children into the forts and so fire 
upon Indians through port holes, 
driving them away, or killing them. 

This township was some seven miles 
east and west and six miles north 
and south, having great diversity 
of surface and decided attractions to 
the Indians. The Connecticut River 
runs through the western portions; 
then there are several large sand beds 
and many lofty hills, deep vales with 
flowing streams through dense woods 
within its limits. Game was plenti- 
ful. In this region the Red Men 
could hunt, fish, sport and bivouac 
with greatest delight. The salmon 
and deer were a decided luxury to 
them. The great meadows on. the 
river and the forests on the hills and 
the terrace formations through the 
lowlands were very dear to them and 
they wanted to abide here; but they 
cherished spite and hatred against 
the white faces, therefore, they were 
obliged to fight them, till they were 
destroyed or driven far away. As 
they left, new settlers hastened to the 
town, felled trees and built log houses 
from the timber, cultivating cleared 
spots, planting corn, beans and 
potatoes. 

Soon they erected the church and 
schoolhouse. They attended relig- 
lous services on Sunday and schooled 
their children, as best they could. 
They early introduced cattle, sheep, 


horses, fowls and hogs into the 
settlement. They took advantage of 
circumstances, really building better 
than they knew. 

Some of the names of these settlers 
were as follows: Benjamin Aldrich, 
Amos Davis, Thomas Chamberlain, 
Daniel Howe, Samuel Hunt, Joshua 
Warren, Hon. Merleck Ware, Joseph 
Burt, John Pierce, Jonas Butterfield, 
David Britton and Caleb Aldrich. 

There was something about the new 
town that allured strangers to it, and 
so it was not many years before immi- 
grants to it were numerous. The 
forests were removed, fields were con- 
verted into fine farms, producing rich 
harvests. It was not long before it 
was felt to be one of the most produc- 
tive towns in Cheshire County. 

In the development of affairs a 
large and imposing church-edifice 
was erected on Park Hill and then 
another edifice in the South Village, 
still another house of worship in East 
Westmoreland and yet another in 
the Glebe; and still another in the 
South Village. It is to be regretted 
that a Christian spirit did not always 
prevail in these religious communities. 

The public schools kept multiply- 
ing as the town increased in popula- 
tion, till there were thirteen different 
districts and a Valley Seminary in 
domains of the town. The latter was 
especially, to ‘fit young men and 
women for teachers and higher insti- 
tutions of learning. In its balmy 
days Westmoreland was visited with 
teachers’ institutes which were in 
session for weeks. 


Notrep FoR Goop SCHOLARS 


At one time Westmoreland became 
somewhat noted for the good scholars 
sent out to their life-work: Charles 
and William Burt, Alexander Bennett 
and Joseph Buffum, as_ successful 
lawyers; Jotham Paine, as a highly 
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educated preacher; Charles Hall, as 
an eminent superintendent of public 
schools; Willard Bill, as an excellent 
business man and a good scholar; 
Oliver L. Briggs, as a most gifted and 
successful merchant; Murrey Ware, 
as a thrilling public speaker; Samuel 
Leach, heeding the advice of Horace 
Greeley, went West and made him- 
self forehanded, as a dealer in grain. 
At length Egbert and Edgar Horton 
honored this town by being born in it. 
They were twins and grew up to be 
fine men in form and character and 
they aimed to do thorough and 
finished work in whatever they en- 
gaged. Settling in Providence, R. I., 
as superior artists in photography, 
their studio and show-rooms were not 
surpassed in New England. They 
did much of the photography de- 
manded by our colleges and higher 
institutions of learning. The splendid 
and captivating views of Westmore- 
land from Park Hill, Mount Olympus 
above the Daggett Home and the 
highlands north of Spofford Lake 
have often been sought by skilled and 
trained artists, furnishing magazines 
and museum-walls with fascinating 
pictures. In 1859 according to its 
population it sent out more trained 
and successful school teachers than 
any other town in the county. Misses 
E. Jennie Aldrich and Caroline Buf- 
fum and Marion Ware took the lead 
as the most excellent. 


Miuitary AFFAIRS 


In the Revolutionary War, the 
War with Mexico, the Civil War and 
the recent War the soldiers enlisted 
from this town were always among 
the first to be on the field of action and 
among the last to leave it. Their 
patriotism never allowed them to 
shirk any duty of loyalty to their 
country. Tileston Barker and his 
son Frank were always with the van- 
guard and could say to comrades, 
“Come on, fight the good fight and 
gain the victory.” 
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SAVINGS IN THE BANK 


When Westmoreland was at her 
best, near the time of the Civil War, 
it was reported that her citizens had 
more money in savings banks accord- 
ing to the number of inhabitants than 
any other town in New Hampshire. 
It was then a live farming township. 
Some of the leading men of this period 
and later were Theodore Cole, Abijah 
French, Haskell Buffum, Capt. Glea- 
son, David Livingston, C. F. Brooks, 
Warren Pattern, Addison Ware, Jeda- 
diah Sabin, Arvine Aldrich, Judge 
Baker, Reuben Kendall, Jewett Buf- 
fum, Josiah Bennett, Fred Barker, 
Isaac Derby, George Barrows, Hol- 
land Wheeler, Prescott Albee, Forest 
Hall, Holland Bennett, William Reed, 
John Knight, L. W. Leonard, Calvin 
Britton, George Bennett. 


THE MINISTRY 


The ministry of Westmoreland has 
been varied and not of long terms of 
settlements with few exceptions. 
Among the prominent ones have been 
Reverends William Goddard, Allen 
Pratt, both graduates of Harvard; 
O. C. Whiston of Dartmouth, Charles 
Woodhouse, A. M., M. D., Josiah 
Marvin, E. H. Lake and Charles 
Greenwood. Some of them seemed to 
think more of popularity than they 
did of spreading Christianity and 
bringing souls to know God. Some 
of them appeared to think more of 
sticking to creeds than walking in the 
footsteps of Christ. Butin later years 
the ministers have been earnest in 
proclaiming the brotherhood of men 
and living the Gospel. 


THe Late WILLARD BILL 


In these later days, yes, for many 
years, the prominent business of the 
town seemed to fall into the hands of 
Willard Bill, who settled with his 
father, after he reached his majority, 
on a fine Connecticut River farm. In 
due time he married a wise and gifted 
woman who at length brought into his 
home two most promising daughters. 
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As they grew into womanhood, being 
well educated, the older married W. G. 
Hutchins of Fitchburg, Mass., who 
passed up higher some years ago; the 
younger married Dr, J. A. Craig and 


they settled in Westmoreland, doing, 


now right in the prime of life, an 
immense amount of good. He is a 
skilled physician. 

March 11, 1909, Mr. Bill was mar- 
ried again, to a most noble woman, 
Mrs. Luella Stackpole Houghton of 
Putney, Vermont, who survives him. 

Mr. Bill was taken sick with the 
prevailing influenza the last of June, 
a year since. He recovered some- 
what from it, but in December it 
renewed its poisoning grip, so that 
in spite of the best medical and nurs- 
ing skill, he died in his pleasant home 
amidst a group of truest friends, hav- 
ing been a kind husband, a true 
father and just neighbor, 79 years and 
7 months old. He has sown much 
precious seed which will continue to 
yield abundant harvests of love and 
usefulness through the ages to come. 

As I occasionally visited his home I 
found it a joy and delight to be in it. 
The spirit of God seemed to abide 
therein. The old farm was very dear 
to him and his wife, being beautifully 
situated on the banks of the grand old 
Connecticut River, where he was 
born and lived till some ten years ago, 
when he purchased an inviting and 
modern residence in the South Village, 
which he improved and converted 
into an elegant home. 

In his boyhood he went to school in 
his own district making the most 
possible out of its advantages. As 
he waxed older in years he attended 
select schools in town, ranking high 
in scholarship. As he increased in 
years he went to the best schools out 
of town to complete his schooldays, 
but not to finish his education, for 
as long as he lived he was a student 
and learner. But few excelled him in 
mathematics and good _ English. 
When he was twenty years old he 
commenced to teach winters and soon 
became known, as most thorough in 


his instruction and government. He 
became noted for reforming and 
redeeming bad boys. He had a good 
physique: head was large, forehead 
prominent, eyes full and penetrating: 
hair dark: and his temperament, 
nervous, sanguine, bilious. The phre- 
nologist would have pronounced him 
talented without hesitancy. He had 
not a lazy bone nor nerve in his make- 
up. He was fond of declaiming and 
had a good voice for public speaking. 

As soon as he reached 21 years of 
age, he was put into public office by 
the people and has been kept there 
ever since, not by his seeking it. The 
people placed him there, because he 
was honest and well qualified to fill it. 
He practised economy and accord- 
ingly accumulated property and 
heired some, but this did not elate 
him; he was all the more interested 
in public enterprises. He was inter- 
ested from its start in the Cheshire 
County Home and he has continued 
so. He was for a long time a trustee 
of the Cheshire County Savings 
Bank. He was also county com- 
missioner for several terms. He was, 
too, a charter member and officer for 
years of Great Meadow and Cheshire 
County Pomona Granges. For years 
he did a large probate business, as 
guardian, executor, administrator, or 
trustee. 

Through his suffering and trying 
sickness he uttered not one word of 
complaint before his body fell asleep 
in death Thursday night, May 23, 
1919, calmly and peacefully, encircled 
by dear loving friends. His funeral 
was attended the following Sunday by 
his old pastor, Rev. Dr. S. H. MeCol- 
lester, assisted by Rev. J. E. Heath. 
Throngs of loving friends viewed the 
placid face of the translated. Then 
the remains were borne to the ceme- 
tery near by, and lowered into banks 
of countless and most beautiful flowers 
and a large number of Grangers, 
passed round the grave, dropping 
immortelles upon the casket, while the 
benediction of God, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit was pronounced. 
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As we turned away from the grave 
and left the yard, we could but ask, 
who is the truly successful man? It 
is not Croesus, nor Napoleon, nor 
Voltaire. If man has heaped up 
piles of sovereigns to be a satanic 
pimp, instead of God’s almoner, then 
his riches become so cumbrous an 
armor as to bury him altogether in 
the dust of the earth. 

Was David, the sweet singer of 
Israel, because he sang psalms in the 
cave of Adullum and chanted praises 
on Mt. Zion a successful man? Not 
any more so, than that he was a faith- 
ful shepherd and an honest guardian 
of his home. Was Michel Angelo a 
success because he chiseled the marble 
and painted the canvas? No, not 
any more so, than he who sets out 
saplings that others may enjoy their 
shade a century hence. Was Jesus 
a success because he entered Jerusalem 
amid banners and waving palms? 
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Nay, but because he went about doing 
his Father’s will. 

Success is an attainment, but who 
attains? Only he who lives true to 
God and man. Such never have 
occasion to speak, as did Horace Wal- 
pole, saying, “Life is a comedy to 
those who think and a tragedy to 
those who feel,’ or more literally 
“Life is a farce and its last scene 
should not be mournful.” 

The truly successful never send 
forth the sad refrain of Solomon, 
“Vanity of vanities,” but the cheerful 
canticle of Paul, ‘I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 

Was not this true of Willard Bill? 
Let memory like a pensive Ruth go 
about the fields of his life, gleaning 
the scattered wheat and the souls of 
widow, daughter, granddaughter and 
all friends will be nourished with 
sweetest comfort and brightest hopes. 





THE CROSSES 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


Above the flashing of the brook, 

Or hid in some secluded nook; 

Along the roadside where they reeled, 
Or clustered on some uptorn field. 
No eyelid’s stir, no pulse’s beat; 

No thrill of song, no wakened feet; 
Only, beneath the quiet sky, 

So many thousand victors lie 

Asleep. Far as the eye has sped 

The low, rude crosses mark their bed. 


Across the sea, a city street 

Living pulses, slow and fleet, 

In the ceaseless long parade 

Of human task and toil and trade. 

No roughened mound, no sculptured tree. 
Yet the quickened glance may see 
Behind the smile or silent lip, 

Or greeting eye or finger-tip, 

Or passing word or tears that start 

The low, rude cross hid in the heart. 


Hudson, N. H. 























The Connecticut River at Claremont 


THE CONNECTICUT RIVER A GREAT 
HIGHWAY 


By George B. Upham 


As today we motor across the Con- 
necticut River bridge from Claremont 
to Ascutneyville, how few of us think 
of the scenes that might have been 
witnessed there in times past! For 
a century or more the ‘Great River” 
was the highway between the sparsely 
settled towns of middle Massachusetts 
and those on the St. Lawrence. It 
was the only approach for the early 
settlers to the Upper Connecticut 
Valley, where for more than half a cen- 
tury heavy freight was transported 
almost wholly by the river. 

These river scenes, some savage, 
some tragic, some pathetic, some 
merely industrial, are firmly woven 
into the web of life as it exists in 
northern New England today. 

Let us linger on the river-bank, set 
back the hand of time three centuries, 
shift the scenes rapidly, and from our 
waiting place catch such glimpses as 
we can of some of these fading pic- 
tures of the past. 


In May, 1610, some dozens of birch- 
bark canoes may be seen passing down 
the river to the “Great Falls” a few 
miles below. The salmon fishing is 
good there in the spring; the shad 
come no further up the stream. If 
we could hear the voices and under- 
stand the language some loquacious 
warrior might be telling his com- 
panions of the great canoe with white 
wings (Champlain) that had sailed up 
the great river of Canada only a year 
or two before, and of the strange con- 
trivances which belched fire, made 
noise like thunder and blew away 
their enemies, the Mohawks, like chaff 
before the wind. 

Late in October, 1677, a strange 
procession is seen approaching, some 
in canoes, some walking wearily along 
the banks, some women and children 
on two or three jaded horses stolen 
from the settlers below. We count 
twenty-six Indians and twenty whites, 
the latter the first of many captives to 
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take this fearsome journey to the 
north, the first white men that history 
records as passing so far up the “Great 
River,’’ and the first to see Ascutney. 

These are the captives taken at 
Hatfield and Deerfield in the fall of 
1677. Three men, two women and 
fifteen children, among the latter little 
Sally Coleman, only four years old, 
whose mother has been murdered. 
She is to live to marry John Field 
and to become the progenitress of 
Cyrus W. Field, who will lay the first 
Atlantic cable; of Marshall Field, 
Chicago’s merchant prince; and of 
Stephen J. Field, one of the great 
justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the Historical 
Museum at Deerfield a little red- 
topped shoe, torn and ragged, is to 
find a place later and to mutely tell 
the pathetic story of this journey, 
more impressively than any words. 

One of these ill-fated captives is 
destined to be burned at the stake 
in Canada, one boy and one little girl 
to be finished by a blow of the toma- 
hawk, the rest to be rescued by per- 
haps the bravest effort the early an- 
nals of New England record.* 

During King William’s War in Sep- 
tember, 1694, a formidable array 
passes, a small “army” of French and 
Indians in canoes, led by the impet- 
uous young Jean Vincent, who had 
come out with the first regiment of 
regular troops sent from France to 
Canada. They paddle swiftly on 
their way, disappearing in the autumn 
haze down the river. This time the 
settlers are prepared for them, their 
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Deerfield are collected within the 
fort, and the besiegers driven off dis- 
comfited to make the best of their 
way, without captives, back to Can- 
ada. Jean Vincent is best known to 
history as Baron de Saint-Castin, a 
picturesque character who is to live 
long and fight valiantly at Castine 
on the shores of Penobscot Bay. 
(The route taken by this expedition 
is somewhat uncertain, but is believed 
to have been by the St. Francis and 
Connecticut Rivers.) 

During Queen Anne’s War, in Feb- 
ruary, 1704, two hundred French sol- 
diers in uniform, led by Hertel de 
Rouville, with one hundred and forty 
Indians, may be seen marching down 
over the snow-encrusted ice to render 
themselves forever infamous by the 
“Sack of Deerfield.’”’ Provisions, 
ammunition and extra snowshoes for 
the captives are on the ‘“sleighs,” 
some drawn by dogs, some by Indians. 

A week or two later, on March 6 
or 7, we see their return up the river 
bringing with them more than a hun- 
dred English captives, forty of them 
not over twelve years of age. Ten 
or twelve women and children who 
were ill and loitered by the way have 
already been killed. At least one of 
them, Mary Brooks, aged thirty- 
eight or forty, is killed on the river- 
bank in Claremont or Weathersfield. 
It is a sad procession, straggling far 
apart and plodding wearily north- 
ward on this “tempestuous day,” 
cold, hungry, in momentary fear of 
death by tomahawk or torture. The 
wounded Indians and the smaller 





approach discovered, the people of children are in the “‘sleighs”; the dogs 

*All that is known of the journey of these captives to Canada is contained in the narration of 
Quentin Stockwell. This was originally published by Dr. Increase Mather, president of Har- 
vard College, in 1684. Again in Blome’s “‘ Present State of His Majestie’s Isles and Territories 
in America,’’ London, 1687. The best account of the capture, journey, rescue, and return, 
via Lake Champlain, Lake George and Albany, is in “ Bradford Club, Series No. 1,’’ New York, 
1859. This contains much information, especially concerning the rescue, derived from the 
New York colonial archives. 

The captives were taken up the Connecticut as far as the ‘‘Sauvo-Maug” River, probably 
Wells River, where the Indians divided, some, with severil of the captives, going north prob- 
ably by way of Lake Memphremagog and the St. Francis River. Stockwell was one of those 
taken up thé “‘Sauvo-Maug”’ and over the Green Mountains to Lake Champlain, thence by the 
Richelieu to Sorel on the St. Lawrence. 

It is interesting to note that towards the ransom of these captives the Isles of Shoals, employ- 
ing fifteen. hundred men in the great fisheries there, gave more than Salem, then one of the 
wealthiest towns in New England. 
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harnessed to them pull hard as their 
Indian drivers urge and lash them on. 

Among the captives is the Rev. 
John Williams who had preached on 
March 5, 1704, where they rested 
over Sunday (a tablet now marks the 
spot) by the stream still called Wil- 
liams River, which flows into the 
Connecticut opposite South Charles- 
town. On the evening of Monday, 
March 6, they camp half way between 
Williams and White rivers, which 
would be near the mouth of Sugar 
River. An incident which occurred 
on this day’s march is related by 
Williams: 

‘Soon after we marched, we had an 
alarm; on which many of the English 
were bound. I was then near the 
front, and my masters not with me, 
so I was not bound. This alarm was 
occasioned by some Indians shoot- 
ing at geese that flew over them, that 
put them into a considerable con- 
sternation and fright; but after they 
came to understand they were not 
pursued by the English, they boasted 
that the English would not come out 
after them, as they had _ boasted 
before we began our journey in the 
morning. They killed this day two 
women, who were so faint they could 
not travel.” 

Williams gives no description of the 
camp near the mouth of Sugar River, 
but we may surmise what it was like 
from his brief description of the camp 
the first night out from Deerfield. 

‘“‘When we came to our lodging 
place the first night, they dug away 
the snow, made some wigwams, cut 
down some of the small branches of 
spruce trees to lie down on, and gave 
the prisoners somewhat to eat; but 
we had but little appetite. I was 


pinioned and bound down that night, 
and so I was every night whilst I was 
with the army.” 

The French officers and soldiers 
apparently constitute a rear guard, 
for they pass up the river a few days 
later. 

Of these hundred and more cap- 
tives only sixty are destined to return 
to their homes in the settlements.* 

The eleven long years of Queen 
Anne’s War, 1702-1713, witness 
many passings of French, Indians and 
Colonials. Of the latter we _ will 
mention only one of the several 
scouting parties led northward. by 
Captain Benjamin Wright whose 
name will always have an honored 
place in the history of the river valley. 
In February, 1708, he passes up the 
river with a carefully selected com- 
pany to the Cowass (Cohos, Coos) 
meadows, now Haverhill and New- 
bury, where the St. Francis Indians 
were wont to congregate and there to 
prepare for rapine and murder in the 
settlements below. We see them 
passing in single file, their deer-skin 
garments, long, slanting flint-lock 


muskets on shoulder ready for instant - 


use, powder horns at their sides; a 
lightly built sled loaded with pro- 
visions, their “‘snapsacks,”’ ammuni- 
tion and supplies, drawn by three or 
four of the scouts, brings up the rear. 
Perhaps a driving snow storm swirls 
about them as they pass by. 

Father Rale’s War, 1723-1726, is 
ostensibly a struggle between the 
provinces of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts on one side and: the 
Indians living east of the Merrimack 
River, led by a Jesuit priest, on the 
other. But the real power with 
which these colonies are at war is the 


* Mr. Williams wrote an account of these misfortunes and of his nearly three years’ detention 
in Canada, published in a famous little book, entitled “‘The Redeemed Captive.” The first 
edition was issued at “ Boston in N. E.”’ by “Samuel Phillips, at the Brick Shop, 1707.” It has 
since passed through more than a dozen editions, six or seven of them in the eighteenth century. 
Williams had little conception of his great opportunities from an historical point of view; but 
considering the many pages devoted wholly to theological reflections it is surprising to find so 
much that is historically valuable. It may be, therefore, truly said that this book has no coun- 
terpart in the literature of the period; and that it is considered justly a New England classic of 
its time. Williams’ son, Stephen, a boy of only eleven years when captured, wrote a journal of 
the march and of his captivity. This has been published as an appendix in several editions of 


“The Redeemed Captive.” 
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Governor-General of Canada backed 
by Louis XV, the King of France. In 
this war the famous Indian chief, 
Gray Lock, takes a leading part. 
Phineas Stevens, the hero of the 
attack on Number Four (Charles- 
town), in the next war, is captured 
with his younger brother and taken to 
Canada. Various English scouting 
parties are sent up the river, some 
with specific orders to ‘‘go up to ye 
mountain tops and there to lodge and 
view morning and evening forsmoaks.”’ 
(There is little doubt that this was 
done from Barber’s mountain and the 
slopes of Ascutney.) 

In this war Captain Wright again 
appears on the scene, according to his 
journal, passing our reach of the river 
on August 1, 1725, with fifty-nine 
men. This time they are in canoes, 
and, hugging the shore to avoid the 
current, the little fleet passes by. 
After searching the valley as far as 
Wells River and crossing the moun- 
tains to Lake Champlain they will 
return, just a month later, without 
. having seen any Indians, except a few 

who fled at their approach. 

- During the interval of eighteen 
years of peace after this war many 
Indian trading parties may be seen 
paddling down the river to barter 
their furs at the “Truck House” at 
Fort Dummer (Brattleboro). 

In the “Old French and Indian 
War’”—1744-1749—the Canadian rec- 
ords of ‘‘ military movements” chroni- 
ele an astonishing number of Indian 
war parties sent south, frequently 
led by French officers. Many of 
these pass the mouth of Sugar River 
and return with captives as they have 
done so many times before. 

The Fort at Number Four had been 
‘built just before the outbreak of this 
war. A force led by ‘General Deb- 
eline’”’ as some histories have it, really 
by Ensign Boucher de Niverville, 
consisting, according to their com- 
mander’s statement, of seven hun- 
-dred French and Indians, pass down 
the river early in April, 1747. This is 
the war party against which Captain 
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Phineas Stevens, with about thirty 
men, so valiantly defends the fort at 
Number Four on April 7 and 8. 

Frequent scouting parties pass up 
and down the river, going from or re- 
turning to their headquarters at 
Number Four. One party of sixty- 
nine men led by Captain Stevens had 
joined Captain Melvin’s ill-fated 
party from Fort Dummer, gone up the 
“Indian Road” beside Black River, 
crossed to Otter Creek, there sepa- 
rated from Captain Melvin’s party .- 
and returned to the Connecticut by 
the valley of the ‘‘ Quarter-queeche.”’ 
On May 30, 1748, they pass down the 
river on rafts and in canoes. 

During the last French and Indian 
War—1754-1760—Number Four is 
attacked repeatedly. It appears in a 
petition for aid made to the provin- 
cial authorities of Massachusetts, in 
September, 1755, that ten different 
attacks had been made there within 
two years. These attacks continue 
but with decreasing frequency. 

Towards evening on April 20, 1757, 
unusual activity enlivens the vicinity 
of the mouth of Sugar River. About 
seventy French and Indians may be 
seen journeying northward with three 
captives taken that morning at Num- 
ber Four. At the mouth of the Sugar 
they meet with two white men. These 
prove to be George Robbins and Asa 
Spafford, who having been out to 
shoot wild fowl are returning to Num- 
ber Four. Both are immediately 
captured and taken along to Canada. 
Spafford is to die of smallpox in 
Quebec; Robbins to be exchanged, 
fight in the Revolutionary War, and 
finally to be killed by the Indians on 
the banks of Otter Creek at Brandon, 
in November, 1780. 

On the morning of a bleak Novem- 
ber day, November 4, 1759, we see 
slowly approaching, now drifting with 
the current, now urged forward with 
the flashing strokes of paddles, a low 
dark object sunk almost to the level 
of the wind-swept water. As it comes 
nearer we see that it is a log raft, the 
logs burnt and blackened at the ends, 
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for by burning was the only way that 
weakened men could fell them. On 
the raft are two men and a child; from 
their fur caps and leathern jackets 
we take them to be rangers. The 
child is seen to be an Indian boy. 
The men are Major Robert Rogers 
and Captain Ogden, the latter badly 
wounded, on the return from that 
memorable expedition to punish the 
St. Francis Indians, so promptly 
ordered by Sir Jeffrey Amherst, so 
wonderfully executed by the most 
accomplished scout and woodsman 
that American history records. 
Without food for many days, except 
a few nuts and red squirrels, Rogers 
is hurrying to Number Four to send 
succor to his men, left starving at the 
mouth of the Ammonusuc seventy 
miles above. On the afternoon of 
the same day we see a large birchbark 
canoe skirting the shore, skilfully 
taking advantage of every eddy, while 
it is urged swiftly northward by the 
powerful strokes of paddles fore and 
aft. They are men from Number 


Four carrying the food that Rogers 
had promised to his surviving rangers 
in ten days after he left them. It 
arrived on time to the very hour. 
Rogers, after two nights’ rest, and a 
day for writing his dispatches, hastens 
up the river with two canoes carrying 
more food and supplies. 

In the fall of 1760 we see many men 
on rafts and in canoes coming down 
the river. They are soldiers of the 
last French and Indian war. Many 
have been discharged; some are 
deserters, Quebec and Montreal taken, 
the fighting over, military life has lost 
its interest for them. All are on the 
way back to their homes in southern 
New England; but they have seen 
the fine, fertile, unoccupied meadows 
of the beautiful river, hence the begin- 
nings of the settlements northward in 
1761 and 1762. 

(This article will be continued with 
some accounts of the settlement of the 
valley, also of early industry and trans- 
portation on the upper reaches of the 
“Great River.’’) 





SONG 
By Carolyn Hillman 


Joy goes on a starry way 

While hope treads one that’s blind, 
And sorrow can but stumble. 

All ways join one that’s kind. 


Whether by star, or in the dark 
We all go home at last; 

That swift way of the singing lark, 
Nor pause by ways time past. 
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LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWNS AND 
ACADEMIES* 


By Asa Currier Tilton 


Among the measures which are fos- 
tered, today, in the movement for the 
betterment of life in our farming com- 
munities is the development of the 
school as the social center of its 
neighborhood. The pupils in the 
school, in addition to the fundamental 
branches of the older education, are 
taught to regard themselves as fel- 
low-citizens—economic, political, and 
social—and are trained in the means 
of making life more successful and 
pleasant for themselves and their 
neighbors. They are shown how 
they may profit by reading and study 
concerning their life and work on the 
farm; by debates they are led to in- 
form themselves on current, economic 
and social problems, and are given 
practical training in making their 
views effective in influencing others; 
and, finally, they are taught to unite 
in recreations and amusements—such 
as athletics, plays, and music, which 
furnish sane and uplifting relaxation 
from their daily routine. This educa- 
tion of the young for coéperation in 
work and play is supplemented by 
making the schoolhouse a center to 
which those above school age are 
encouraged to come for interchange 
of ideas through papers and discus- 
sions, and for recreation and amuse- 
ment. The schoolhouse thus becomes 
the instrument by which the morbid- 
ity and mental stagnation, bred by 
isolation and unrelieved tedium, which 
have too often characterized farm life, 
especially in the frontier regions of 
our country, may be banished. 

The history of this farm life on its 
economic side has been written, not 
completely, yet thoroughly enough to 
to make it familidr. Of our educa- 
tional system—our schools, our libra- 


ries, and our colleges—we are justly 
proud; and its story has been well 
told. But the school social center 
impresses us as new, as the product of 
the imagination of our educational 
and social-welfare experts. We do 
not suspect that the ends, which it 
seeks, were sought long ago in our 
country towns—in other words, that 
it hasa history. Most of us know the 
Lyceum, at least by name and as a 
system for providing lecture courses; 
but we do not, most of us, know its 
earlier function of providing a social 
center, where the people met for debate, 
singing, and the giving of plays. And 
very few of us realize that the Lyceum, 
in this earlier and more vigorous stage, 
was but a general name for a still 
earlier, and perhaps more vigorous, 
successful, and useful institution, 
the literary, or debating society—the 
terms are used indiscriminately. 
These societies existed in the col- 
leges, the academies, the schools; and 
also in the towns among those above 
the school age of today, though not so 
entirely above that of the times when 
young men went to school in winter 
long after they had become voters. 
Those in the colleges are famous, 
individually; but are not clearly 
recognized to be a national institu- 
tion. Those in theacademies, schools, 
and towns are little known, individ- 
ually, and not at all as a national 
institution. Scattered here and there 
through school and town histories, 
biographies, and similar works there 
is abundant information on them, 
which needs only to be brought to- 
gether to show what they were and 
what they accomplished. From such 
sources the following sketch is written. 


* This article is written from material collected for a work on the same subject, covering the 


whole country. 














Literary and Debating Societies in New Hampshire Towns 


The oldest incorporated academy 
in New Hampshire—as well as the 
most famous—is the Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, which was chartered in 
1781 and opened in 1783. Here a 
Rhetorical Society was in existence as 
early as 1812, and probably earlier. 
In 1818 the Golden Branch Society 
was founded; and the Rhetorical soon 
ceased to exist. The Golden Branch 
celebrated, a year ago, the completion 
of a full century of uninterrupted 
activity. Since 1881 it has had a 
companion in healthy rivalry, the 
Gideon L. Soule Society. Unusual 
material is available for the history of 
these societies; and they will not be 
further referred to in this paper from 
the hope that they may be used in a 
later article to portray in detail what 
is here sketched in general lines. 

The second to be incorporated was 
the New Ipswich Academy (since 
1853 the Appleton Academy) which 
was chartered in 1789. It possessed 
a literary society, the Demosthenian, 
which was very successful from as 
early as 1791 to 1810, when it ceased 
activity. Some ten years later a new 
society, the Social Fraternity, was 
started. The date of the beginning 
of a society is more often given than 
the date of its ending; and it is fre- 
quently impossible to state when it 
discontinued its work, or disbanded, 
or whether it still exists. In the 
prosperous days of the Salisbury 
Academy, which was incorporated in 
1795, a society existed there, the 
Literary Adelphi, which was organ- 
ized in 1813. The Hampton Acad- 
emy, which dates from 1810, had two 
societies, the Ciceronian and the Olive 
Branch (the name suggests Exeter 
influence in its foundation), which 
were organized in 1827. The latter 
was incorporated in 1832. This was 
an unusual proceeding for an academy 
society, but not for those in the 
colleges. It was thought to give 
added dignity; and sometimes was 
claimed to free the organization from 
faculty control—something which the 
members found to be easier to claim 
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than toenforce. The Hampton Acad- 
emy was typical in its possession of 
two coexistent societies. It was the 
customary, though not invariable, 
number in colleges; but in the acad- 
emies lack of numbers very often 
prevented the establishment of more 
than one. Two societies gave the 
stimulus of rivalry—usually healthy 
and beneficial, but occasionally so 
intense as to be harmful. At the 
Wolfeboro Academy, chartered in 
1820, there was for many years a suc- 
cessful society, which is referred to as 
a “lyceum.” 

The history of the New Hampton 
Academy and its societies is more 
than ordinarily complicated. It 
opened in 1821; and, a few years 
later, was taken over by the Calvin 
Baptist Church and renamed the 
Academical and Theological Institu- 
tion—the latter department starting 
in 1829. In 1852 both were moved to 
Fairfield, Vt.; but, the next year, the 
New Hampton Literary and Biblical 
Institution was incorporated by Free- 
Will Baptists, and took the plant of 
the older school. The Biblical School 
—brought from New York state— 
moved to Lewiston, Me., in 1870, and 
left the Institution in its original 
status. The societies were the follow- 
ing: the Literary Adelphi, founded in 
1827; the Social Fraternity, in 1830; 
and the Ladies’ Literary Association, 
in 1833. The library of the last was 
taken to Fairfax; but the others 
remained at New Hampton by vote 
of the members, and the societies 
continued in the new school. This 
incident, doubtless, lies at the bottom 
of the provision in their constitutions, 
that they cannot be moved from New 
Hampton, either by vote of the mem- 
bers, or of the trustees. 

There was a debating society of stu- 
dents and graduates at the Hopkinton 
Academy, which began in 1827. This, 
or perhaps a new one, was called San- 
born Adelphi during the principalship 
of Dyer H. Sanborn. The Woodman 
Academy at Sanbornton had, in 1840, 
two societies—the Literary Panoplean 
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and the Mercurian Loquendi. They 
are certainly names difficult to live up 
to; but are very characteristic in their 
classical derivation. The New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary at Tilton 
(opened in 1845) had, in 1898, two 
men’s societies—the V. A. 8. and the 
United Panoplean, and two girls’ 
societies—the Ladies’ Literary Society 
and the Sapphonian. When the Ap- 
pleton Academy at Mount Vernon 
(now the McCullom Institute) occu- 
pied its new building in 1853, a room 
was given to the Philorhetorian So- 
ciety. Finally, the Dow Academy 
at Franconia, founded in 1885, had 
a society, called the Automathian. 
Doubtless similar organizations have 
existed in most, if not all, of the other 
academies, which have furnished, 
and, in some cases, still furnish, edu- 
cational opportunities—higher than 
those of the common schools—to the 
boys and girls of the state; but 
enough have been mentioned to show 
that the literary society is coexistent 
with the academy, or, at least, was in 
their early and vigorous days. 


Turning from the academies to the 
towns, the distribution of the societies 
may best be surveyed geographically. 
In Portsmouth a Forensic Society was 
founded sometime before 1826. An- 
other society, of somewhat religious 
aspect, began at about the same time 
—the South Parish Society for Mutual 
Improvement; and also a third—the 
Foreign Society. The Forensic and 
South Parish were superseded by a 
Lyceum, apparently in the early 
thirties, which was in existence in the 
forties. The House of Delegates, a 
society with the legislative, or parlia- 
mentary, type of organization and 
procedure, was founded in Exeter in 
1848. Another Exeter organization, 
also representative of a widely dis- 
tributed type, was the Coke Club. 
It was a small and informally organ- 
ized group of young men, who were 
studying law in the office of Hon. 
Amos Tuck, and who met as a club 
to read and discuss the classics of legal 
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education of that day. Other socie- 
ties in Exeter were the Shakespeare 
Reading Circle and the Nulla Mora, a 
debating club; both date from 1849. 
Many of the young men of the town, 
whose interests would naturally 
prompt them to be leaders in the 
foundation and support of a literary 
society, were members of the Golden 
Branch at the Academy and sometimes 
prolonged their membership after 
graduation. This would militate 
against the formation of a strong 
town .society—a phenomenon which 
repeatedly shows itself at the seats 
of colleges and academies. North 
Hampton had a literary and debating 
society which began about 1848. At 
Candia the young men and women 
conducted a successful Literary Club 
for some years before a Lyceum was 
started in 1832. In the same decades 
there was, also, a Juvenile Club, of 
which the members were boys from 
eleven to fifteen years of age. 

In the Merrimack valley and up the 
slope of the divide to the west, we find 
the societies distributed through the 
towns. At Amherst the Franklin 
Society was in existence in 1817. 
The society in Hopkinton Academy 
included graduates—that is, young 
people of the town. Hopkinton was 
also the seat of a club, which has had 
an unusual, though not unique, his- 
tory. This was the Philomathic Club, 
founded in 1850, which became the 
New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 
in 1873. In Lyndeborough there was 
the South Lyndeborough Lyceum, 
which was succeeded by the Second 
Mutual Improvement Society in 1839, 
which united in 1854 with the Frank- 
lin Debating Club (organized in 1851) 
to form the Lyceum. In New Ips- 
wich some of the young men of the 
town were members of the Demos- 
thenian Society at the Academy. 
This gave them the advantages of a 
literary society much earlier than was 
the case in towns, where there was no 
academy. Sutton started a Young 
People’s Club in 1845, which became 
the North Sutton Dramatic Associa- 














tion, and was active for thirty years. 
Its name is unusual; but plays were a 
regular feature of the exercises of the 
societies and lyceums, and the Sutton 
association only emphasized that fea- 
ture. Another phase of the varied 
interests of the societies is seen in the 
name of the Literary and Moral 
Society of Wilton, which was organ- 
ized between 1803 and 1813. 

In the Connecticut valley, also, the 
societies appear. Dublin had a Liter- 
ary Society, which was established in 
1824 and reorganized in 1836 as a 
Lyceum. It continued until 1844, or 
later. Gilsum possessed a Moral and 
Literary Society, which was estab- 
lished by young men in 1812; and a 
Literary Society, which began in 1833. 
In 1842 a Lyceum was organized and, 
two years later, was reorganized and 
called the Young People’s Lyceum. 
This continued until 1849; and was 
the first to admit women. In Clare- 
mont there was the Literary Friendly 
Society with a membership of six, 
which existed from 1791 to 1796; and 
the United Fraternity of Young Men 
(a name borrowed, doubtless, from 
the near-by Dartmouth society), 
which was in existence from 1848 to 
1864, as well as others which lasted 
for brief periods. Newport had two 
Lyceums, one organized in 1830 and 
one about 1850, which continued into 
the seventies; and a Reading Circle, 
which was brought together in 1833 
for the reading of original and selected 
pieces. 

Northfield possessed a_ society, 
which was imposing in title, if in 
nothing else: the Northfield Improv- 
ing Society for the Promotion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. It was incorporated 
in 1818 with power to make by-laws, 
levy fines up to five dollars, and dis- 
franchise members. Formal appli- 
cations and recommendations were 
prescribed for candidates for member- 
ship. It was a literary and debating 
society, and sought to build up a 
library. In 1820 it had eight active 
members, twenty-four volumes in its 
library, and one dollar and fifty cents 
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in its treasury. This seems to be as 
prosperous as it ever was. It con- 
tinued in name, at least, until 1842. 
Across Winnipesaukee the Wolfeboro 
Lyceum, which began in 1820, had 
both student and town members. 
But one mention of societies, or lyce- 
ums, from the northern portion of the 
state has been noted in the sources of 
information which have been avail- 
able for this paper. Others must, 
certainly, have existed in the upper 
Connecticut valley and in other 
centers of population. But, for the 
most part, in the period when the 
institution was vital and influential, 
the settlements were small and scat- 
tered; as a consequence a society 
would have to draw from a wide area 
to make its numbers strong; but even 
then the difficulties of winter travel 
would interfere with its success. The 
societies, which did exist, must have 
been small, and, for this reason, have 
escaped mention in local history. 
Before going more closely into the 
organization and activities of the 
literary societies, it will be well to 
mention some societies of special char- 
acter, which existed in this state, as 
in many others. First among these 
are the musical societies. The Han- 
delian Musical Society at Amherst is 
described as “long established” in 
1810, when it joined with the Handel 
Society of Dartmouth, the Middlesex 
Society of Townsend, Mass., and a 
musical society of Concord, in a cam- 
paign to improve church music. 
The following year they held a musical 
exhibition at Amherst; the program 
consisted of a prayer, an oration, an 
anthem, a chorus, and several hymns. 
At Newport an Instrumental Musical 
Society was incorporated in 1815. 
There was also a Sullivan County 
musical convention, which was held 
annually for a considerable number of 
years. The Gilmanton Theological 
Seminary started a Sacred Music 
Society shortly after its opening in 
1836. These musical societies are at 
one with the literary societies in that 
their object was to bring the people 
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together for mutual improvement 
and mutualenjoyment. The Gilman- 
ton Seminary also had a Society of 
Inquiry respecting Missions. These 
were frequent in the colleges in the 
early days of the missionary move- 
ment, and spread outside to some 
extent. An attempt was made, with- 
out noteworthy success, to bring 
farmers together for lectures and dis- 
cussions in the hope of improving 
methods of farming. This was done 
through agricultural societies, like 
the Rockingham Farmers’ Club at 
Exeter. Among the literary societies, 
which have been mentioned, the 
names not infrequently indicate spe- 
cial attention to certain activities— 
the Sutton Dramatic Associations, 
the Portsmouth Foreign Society, the 
Wilton Literary and Moral Society. 
Moral societies were widespread in 
the years after 1800, and labored to 
better the low moral conditions which 
then prevailed. 


Important in the eyes of every 
society were its constitution and by- 
laws. These furnished the basis of 
its organization, and guided it in all 
its activities. The American belief in 
the supreme efficacy of a written con- 
stitution is nowhere more clearly seen 
than here. They were the bill of 
rights of the individual member to 
protect him against the over-zealous 
authority of the officers and the 
tyranny of the majority; and, as such, 
were constantly appealed to. If inter- 
est in the meetings lagged, or the 
activities of the society seemed to any 
member, or group of members, to be 
stagnating, the remedy was usually 
sought in an amendment to the con- 
stitution or by-laws. The ceaseless 
recurrence of these attempts make 
them seem puerile, as they really were; 
nevertheless, they furnished valuable 
instruction and practice in dealing 
with problems of organization and 
legislation in business or in public life. 
The constitutions, too, show the in- 
fluence of the eighteenth century polit- 
ical philosophy with its unbounded 
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confidence in the value of abstract 
statements of rights—best illustrated 
by the Declaration of Independence. 
They invariably begin with a declara- 
tion of objects and purposes, written 
in a formal and stilted style, so much 
at variance with our present-day sim- 
plicity and realism, that it is amusing 
—not impressive, as it was to its 
authors. 

The members of the Claremont 
Literary Friendly Society “solemnly 
engage, like a little band of Brothers, 
to support and assist each other in 
ascending the grades of literature.” 
At South Lyndeborough the founders 
declare their wish to organize a 
lyceum ‘‘to prepare ourselves more 
fully to perform our duties as Ameri- 
can citizens.”” The preamble to the 
constitution of the Literary Adelphi of 
Salisbury Academy declares its pur- 
pose to be: Social intercourse, friend- 
ship, interchange of ideas and opin- 
ions, literary improvement, and the 
promotion of morality and virtue. 
The latter objects are specifically in- 
culcated in the constitution of the 
Gilsum Moral and Literary Society 
by the provision that members abstain 
from drunkenness and _ profanity. 
Friendship is always, or almost always, 
emphasized. 

The constitutions also made provision 
for the preservation of secrecy, when 
the societies were secret, as was usually 
the case in the colleges and academies, 
and sometimes in the towns. Where 
a society had but six or nine members, 
as in the first Claremont society, regu- 
lations were hardly necessary to guard 
its exercises and its business from 
outside knowledge. In larger socie- 
ties they were; and we have secret 
mottoes—hidden under initials, as in 
college fraternities today,—solemn 
pledges, and other instrumentalities 
for preserving the mysteries. Some- 
times expedients were carried to 
amusing extremes. The Demosthe- 
nian Society at New Ipswich Academy 
wrote its constitution and records in a 
cipher, known to but three persons. 
Finally, but one of the three re- 
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mained, and he was made permanent 
secretary, rather—we are left to 
assume—than admit others to a 
knowledge of the key. Love of the 
mysterious, and the interest which it 
arouses in the uninitiated, were, 
doubtless, motives which prompted 
the provision for secrecy in society 
affairs. Thereal and practical reason, 
however, was the desire to rémove 
that fear of ridicule for failures, which 
so often deters the inexperienced 
from attempting, unabashed, to utter 
their thoughts on the platform, and 
thus from training themselves for any 
life-work which requires public speak- 
ing. Perhaps, too, in the midst of the 
rather strict conformity of a century 
ago, secrecy prompted young men to 
think more unrestrainedly and to ex- 
press their thoughts, or questionings, 
more boldly than they would have 
dared to do had publicity laid them 
liable to disapproval or condemnation; 
and thus broadened their ideas as 
individuals, and, in the mass, liber- 
alized public opinion. Almost with- 
out exception the secret societies gave 
up their mysteries and secret mot- 
toes and the terrifying rites which they 
were sometimes believed to indulge 
in, when the Anti-Masonic wave 
swept over the country in the thirties. 
But many preserved the secrecy of 
their business meetings—especially in 
the election or rejection of members. 

Of the officers litthe need be said. 
They were the customary function- 
aries: President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary (who usually added the treas- 
urership to his duties), Librarian 
(when the society had, or hoped to 
have, a library), and Editors (when 
the society conducted and read at its 
meetings a manuscript paper). Com- 
mittees and other officers were elected 
to care for business not within the 
province of those enumerated, or for 
matters which would make undue 
demands on their time. Most fre- 
quent of these special officers is the 
Critic—indeed, he might well be 
added to the list of those regularly 
chosen. His function was to watch 
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the proceedings, and make note of 
errors in pronunciation and the use of 
words, of oratorical defects and man- 
nerisms in the performers; and of de- 
portment and courtesy in the audient 
members. At the close of the meet- 
ing he delivered a critique, based on 
his observations, and supplemented, 
if he chose, with general sugges- 
tions concerning the condition and 
welfare of the society in general. The 
critique offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for the display of humor, or of 
sarcasm. 

Membership in a society was Ob- 
tained through election. There was, 
with a few exceptions, a single class 
of members; but, now and then, a 
society had a qualified membership, 
preparatory to full membership; and 
most added honorary members to 
their roll. The admission of women 
came with their admission to the same 
educational privileges which men en- 
joyed. Sometimes they had _ sepa- 
rate societies; and sometimes the 
existing men’s societies amended their 
constitutions by removing sex restric- 
tions and thus admitting them on an 
equal footing. Societies of special 
form of organization might have 
corresponding membership qualifica- 
tions. Thus the Exeter House of 
Delegates had one member for each 
state in the Union; and these were 
divided into parties—twelve Demo- 
crats, twelve Whigs, and six Free 
Soilers. 

The meetings were held at regular 
intervals of a week, a fortnight, a 
month, or alonger period. They were 
limited to the cool (or cold) months 
in the town societies; in the academies 
they were limited by the school terms. 
Once a year, sometimes oftener, there 
was a public meeting, or exhibition. 
To the regular meetings—if the society 
were not secret—visitors were often 
invited. In them a constitutional 
order of exercises was followed, which 
varied from society to society in 
detail, but which followed the same 
general lines. The business portion 
of the meeting occupied considerable 
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time, especially when an election of 
officers occurred at which factions, 
or the supporters of rival leaders, 
struggled for control of the society or 
for the election of their favorites. 
The terms of office were rarely a year 
in length in the college and academy 
societies. Short terms enabled more 
members to gain experience and to 
share the honors of office. Much 
time was consumed, again, when 
members took opportunity to extend 
their knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure by raising points of order 
and supporting them strenuously. 
But this time was not wasted, even 
when part of the literary program had 
to be postponed in consequence. 

The leading feature of the program 
was the debate, usually led by two 
disputants on the affirmative and two 
on the negative. Volunteers were 
permitted, in fact encouraged, to 
speak from the floor. Sometimes the 
roll was called and each member must 
then speak or decline to say anything. 
The debate was decided by vote, 
either on the merits of the debate, of 
the question, or of both in turn. 
Declamations, readings, essays, and 
occasionally dialogues, mock trials, 
and music completed the program. 
Frequently a manuscript paper was 
edited, composed of contributions in 
prose or verse by members, and read 
before the society by the editor. Its 
aim was to amuse as well as to instruct; 
and this was often accomplished at 
the expense of fellow-members, or, in 
the academies, of instructors. The 
Preceptor of New Ipswich Academy, 
who was also a member of the De- 
mosthenian Society, was held up to 
scorn in its paper of 1801, The New 
Year’s Gift, for asking pay, 


“Because he heard the brethren speak 
Their pieces, once or twice a week.” 


The Candia Literary Club had a 
weekly, called the Flying Battle-Aze, 
the reading of which caused much 
excitement and merriment; and the 
Gilsum Lyceum one, called the People’s 
Organ, and, later, the Gilsum Pioneer. 
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The North Hampton Society had a 
monthly, the Star of Social Reform. 
The founder of the society was a 
Unitarian minister and Frank B. San- 
born was a prominent member. Evi- 
dently the spirit of reform was abroad 
in it—as was often the case. Sim- 
ilar publications—if we may call them 
that—were edited in many other 
places. 

The subjects of the essays and de- 
bates ranged over the whole field of 
public affairs and the scholarly, liter- 
ary, moral, and religious as well. 
Slavery, the great national question 
in the half-century when the societies 
flourished, furnished many subjects. 
The Bunker Hill monument was 
partly built; but work stopped and it 
was a question whether it would ever 
be completed. This, the Candia Lit- 
erary Club found of sufficient interest 
to debate: ‘Ought the Bunker Hill 
monument to be finished at once?”’ 
The Nulla Mora at Exeter debated on 
the influences, whether good or bad, 
which factories had on their opera- 
tives. At Portsmouth the South 
Parish Society listened to addresses on 
the ‘Necessity of a Positive Revela- 
tion, and Love of God’’; the Lyceum 
to an address on “‘ National Standards 
of Costume,” and the Foreign Society 
to one (in 1823) on the ‘‘ Duty of the 
United States and the European 
Powers to Aid the Greeks against the 
Turks.” 


Societies in the academies relig- 
iously attempted to build up libraries 
—attempts which were sometimes 
successful in a degree, and sometimes 
were utter failures. The various so- 
cieties at the Gilmanton Seminary 
had libraries, as did the two at Hamp- 
ton Academy. The Adelphi at 
Hopkinton Academy had a small 
library; and when Professor Sanborn 
took some of the pupils to his school 
at Contoocook a dispute arose over 
the division thereof which ended in a 
fight in which the books were divided 
between the factions in proportion to 
their fighting abilities, the stronger 
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winning the more plunder. The acad- 
emies at Mont Vernon and New 
Ipswich had good libraries, thanks to 
gifts from Hon. Nathan Appleton. 
At the latter the library was finally 
united with the school library, a very 
usual procedure. Some of our col- 
leges have founded their libraries on 
the books of their literary societies. 
The town societies, on the other hand, 
did little in accumulating libraries— 
for this function was performed by 
another institution. 

The life of the societies, as an insti- 
tution, coincides very nearly with the 
life of the ‘‘Social Libraries.’’ These 
were owned by associations which 
were ordinarily incorporated. We 
find them at Dover in 1792, at Derry- 
field in 1795, at Northfield in 1801, 
and at many other places at the same 
period. The proprietors -of these 
libraries were drawn from the same 
circles as the members of the literary 
societies; but there was no formal con- 
nection between them. A town might 
have a Social Library, and, at the 
same time, a literary society which 
had its own library. This was true 
at Dublin, where the Social Library 
was founded in 1793 and the society 
in 1824. The two libraries were 
united in 1835 as the Dublin Union 
Library. These early libraries some- 
times preserved their collections in- 
tact until the public library movement 
appeared, when their books went to 
start public libraries—as did those of 
the societies in the academies and 
colleges to start academy and college 
libraries; but the great majority of 
them failed to keep up their organiza- 
tion and allowed their books to be 
dispersed. Their book plates are 
frequently met with on the book- 
shelves of our colonial houses. It 
might occur, however, that the found- 
ers and members of a society were 
collectors of books and museum ob- 
jects, as well as disciples of oratory 
and literature. They started libraries 
and collections which have, in some 
cases, developed into important insti- 
tutions. In New Hampshire the lead- 
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ing, if not the only, instance of this 
activity is found in the Philomathic 
Club at Hopkinton. Its tkree orig- 
inal-members, subsequently increased 
to seven, were enthusiastic collectors, 
and brought together books and 
objects of interest whenever they 
could obtain them. This continued, 
and in due time the club became the 
New Hampshire Antiquarian Society. 
In 1889 the Society received the gift 
of a worthy building—a Memorial to 
William H. Long—in which to house 
its library and museum. Its suc- 
cess is due to the life-long interest and 
endeavors of Rev. Silas Ketchum, 
one of the three founders. 


Every movement in political and 
social life has its basis in the people, 
who respond—unconsciously, it may 
be—to new ideas and influences, react 
on each other, and thus bring forth 
new policies, codes, and institutions. 
The literary and debating societies 
were built on such a foundation in the 
ambitious days of our national youth. 
But these movements require leaders 
—men who have the gift of clearly 
and consciously embodying in them- 
selves the aspirations of the people, 
and the power of leadership to bring 
them to realization. The literary 
societies were founded and sustained 
by such a process; and a minor, cause 
of their decline and disappearance in 
the older states is to be found in the 
departure of so many of the ablest 
and most energetic young men to 
other states—the frontier states, es- 
pecially—where opportunities for ad- 
vancement and success were greater, 
and in the temporary or utter loss of 
such men through the Civil War. 

The academy societies were often 
founded by, or through the efforts of, 
the teachers—notably those who had 
been members of college societies. 
The Demosthenian Society at New 
Ipswich Academy was started with 
the aid, and under the inspiration, of 
John Hubbard, the versatile and 
influential first Preceptor (1789-1795), 
a graduate of Dartmouth and later a 
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professor there. He was, as we have 
seen, a member of the society, and was 
not averse to adding to his meagre 
salary by fees for aiding his brethren. 
Alumni, also, helped the societies in 
various ways—especially when they 
had been members. But the lead- 
ers among the students, themselves, 
occupy a higher place in the history of 
the society than do either teachers or 
alumni. This is preéminently true of 
the sustaining of interest after they 
were started. The knowledge and 
experience of teachers was invaluable 
at the outset. Most of the boys 
would have only very vague ideas of 
such societies, and would be utterly 
lacking in knowledge of the machinery 
by which their purposes were carried 
out; for we must remember that the 
societies were secret in the decades 
when the institution was in full 
vitality, and in many cases in the 
decades of its decline. When they 
had determined to found a society, 
they needed the aid of a teacher, or 
alumnus, to help them put their pro- 
ject into working form and start it on 
its way. This once done, success 
depended upon the leaders in their 
own ranks. 

At the New Hampton Institution, 
the Social Fraternity was founded by 
John Wentworth, a student from 1828 
to 1832. He afterwards graduated 
from Dartmouth, became a lawyer, 
and went to Chicago; there he was 
influential in establishing municipal 
government, was mayor, a member of 
Congress, and in other ways an active 
citizen. He was known, the country 
over, as “Long John Wentworth.” 
Rev. Samuel Worcester, a prominent 
Congregational minister and an early 
officer of its foreign mission board, 
was one of the founders of the Demos- 
thenian Society at New Ipswich; and 
extracts from an oration before the 
Society, delivered October 11, 1791, 
are printed in his Life as his earliest 
literary production to be preserved. 
In the early days of the society at the 
Wolfeboro Academy, Henry Wilson 
was a member and (we are told) by 
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his ability as a speaker and debater 
aroused great interest in its meetings. 
Such men did much to make a society 
successful; and, on the other hand, 
many of them trained themselves in 
these societies for their public life. 
Their tributes to the value of this 
training is the best proof that we have 
of the reality of the education which 
these societies furnished. 

In the days of our parents and 
grandparents the intelligent country 
family did not, as now, disperse itself 
over a well-warmed house, each 
member reading in silence by his own 
lamp, or electric light; they met, as a 
united group, around the fireplace for 
warmth and to save candles. There 
was not a book, or magazine, or news- 
paper for each one; but only one for 
all—a newspaper, perhaps, which one 
of the boys had travelled many miles 
to obtain. This was read aloud, and 
its contents discussed. And thus it 
is, as we go from the home to the 
larger gatherings—the circle around 
the stove of the country store (dear to 
the cartoonist of today, whose humor 
has a point which he does not suspect), 
the local political gatherings, and the 
state and national assemblages for 
discussion, deliberation, and enact- 
ment. It was the permeation of the 
nation with these modes of expression 
(the vocal) which produced the liter- 
ary and debating societies, as well as 
the great preachers and advocates and 
orators of our earlier history. In the 
biographies—notably the campaign 
biographies—of the political leaders 
of Vice-President Wilson’s generation, 
we find repeated reference to their 
careers in the societies and lyceums, 
and to the political and administrative 
ability which they there displayed. 
We must guard ourselves against 
accepting the fulsome praise which is 
bestowed upon their boyhood efforts 
for political effect; but we may 
accept—with necessary reservation— 
the fact of their leadership and their 
success (often hard won) as speakers; 
and, as we follow their public careers, 
we may realize how dominant in those 
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generations were the vocal forms of 
expression. 

What has been said of leadership in 
academy societies may be accepted as 
true of the town societies; but the 
material for tracing its manifestations 
is less accessible, and the task is un- 
necessary in view of the close relation- 
ship between the two. This relation- 
ship, as well as what has been said of 
the societies as one of the organs of 
popular education, is well illustrated 
in the great festal days, which, up to 
a quarter or half-century ago, were 
celebrated by our colleges, academies, 
and literary societies; their commence- 
ments, exhibitions, and anniversaries; 
for in content of program the three 
were practically identical. Present 
day commencements have, in most 
institutions, changed into ceremonial 
functions. 


The older type of commencement 
and the exhibition go back to the ear- 
liest days of our colleges. The schools 
and academies adopted them, as a 
matter of course. They were held 
annually in the academy conducted 
by Rev. Simon Williams at Windham 
from 1768 to 1790—a famous school 
which drew pupils, some of whom be- 
came famous, from as far away as 
Boston. Nathan Appleton, the noted 
merchant and philanthropist, who 
was born at New Ipswich in 1779, 
records that his first public appear- 
ance was in the town school, and, also, 
that he then wore for the first time a 
jacket and trousers (the latter of red 
calamanco). Before 1800 the exhibi- 
tions were in full swing, and they 
maintained their vigor down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

They were sometimes held in the 
schoolroom, orinahall. But in 1800, 
and in most towns for a half-century 
after, very few halls existed; and the 
exhibitions—unless quite unpreten- 
tious—were held (as were the college 
commencements, the town-meetings, 
and other assemblages whether 
secular or religious) in the meeting- 
house. We have already noted that 
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the idea of community enlightenment 
and entertainment was the motive 
behind the activities of the literary 
societies; and we may now note the 
use of the church as a community 
center—a use which savors, at once, 
of the school social center and of the 
institutional church. This use is 
centuries old; its present vogue is a 
revival, not an innovation. 

The Windham Academy exhibitions 
were sometimes held in the Presby- 
terian Church of which Mr. Williams 
was minister. For the Chesterfield 
Academy exhibitions a stage floor was 
built in front of the pulpit on timbers 
laid over the pews. The whole was 
enclosed in curtains, and a carpet was 
borrowed when they had come into 
use. (In 1830, so a student of that 
time writes, there were not over half 
a dozenin town.) Black-coated trus- 
tees, sitting in a row at the rear of the 
stage, served with the pulpit as a 
background. At the Lancaster and 
Salisbury Academies and at the 
Baptist New Hampton Institution we 
find like use of the church. The same 
was the case at Sutton where one of 
the Dramatic Associations sometimes 
transformed the tall pulpit into an 
orchestra for the musicians. 

In one respect, at least, the old meet- 
ing-house did not feel strange, when 
used as a theatre—in the length of the 
performance. Our forefathers took 
their pleasures, as they did their 
religion, in large doses. The time 
required to walk, or drive, in from 
their farms compelled this. They 
devoted the Sabbath, both forenoon 
and afternoon, ‘to the latter, and 
likewise they usually devoted the 
whole day and sometimes the evening 
as well to an exhibition. One at 
Chesterfield Academy in 1846 began 
at nine in the morning; there were 
seven numbers in this session, the 
same in the afternoon, and nine in the 
evening session, which must have 
held the audience until well towards 
midnight. A Lancaster Academy ex- 
hibition in 1844 began at five in the 
afternoon, and consisted of nine parts 
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and five pieces of music. A student 
at New Hampton in 1840-43 men- 
tions exhibitions of sixty to seventy 
parts; but they were probably gradua- 
tion exercises. Dinner and supper 
were served in the intermissions be- 
tween sessions, and formed no unim- 
_ portant part of the day’s festivities. 

The exercises began with prayer; 
and continued with selected or orig- 
inal orations (sometimes in other 
languages than English), essays, dia- 
logues, farces, comedies, tragedies, and 
music. The program of the Lan- 
easter exhibition of 1844 was as 
follows: Prayer; Salutatory Oration; 
Dialogue, The Archers, from Ivanhoe; 
Original Oration, Our School; Drama, 
Richelieu; Original Oration; Farce, 
The Omnibus; Tragedy, The Revenge; 
Comedy, College Life; the whole inter- 
spersed with five pieces of music. The 
plays were usually selected; but occa- 
sionally were written by a teacher or 
student for the occasion. 

How popular and important the 
exhibitions were, may be seen from 
various rules and statements con- 
cerning them which have come down 
to us. The by-laws of Chesterfield 
Academy enjoined students to prepare 
carefully for exhibitions so as ‘“‘to 
preserve the reputation of the Acad- 
emy.”’ And we are told—what is no 
doubt true—that, ‘‘ Few theatres were 
probably ever more popular with the 
dwellers in a large city, than were 
these exhibitions with the inhabitants 
of Chesterfield and the neighboring 
towns.”’ In 1819 the trustees abol- 
ished them, because they encroached 
too heavily on time required for study 
—a common complaint in all acade- 
mies; but they were compelled to 
restore them in answer to popular 
demand. Sometimes the church was 
so crowded at these Chesterfield func- 
tions that additional supports had to 
be placed under the galleries to keep 
them from falling. The New Hamp- 
ton anniversary was a holiday for 
that and the surrounding towns; and 
the people came in crowds from far 
and near. It was a veritable country 
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fair; for lemonade, confectionery, soap 
and other articles were sold by the 
numerous booth-keepers who assem- 
bled to ply their trade. 

It is interesting, as well as amusing, 
to see what were some of the parts 
which were taken in these exhibi- 
tions by men who afterwards became 
famous. Nathan Appleton, while at 
New Ipswich Academy before 1794, 
played ‘‘Belcour” in the West Indian 
and ‘‘ Marplot”’ inthe Busy-Body. In 
1801 Edward Payson, later the fa- 
mous pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Portland, Me. (who 
was most retiring and absorbed in 
thought in his later years but fond of 
social pleasures in his younger), took 
part in an exhibition in his native 
town of Rindge. He played the rdéle, 
in a drama, of a profligate and dis- 
sembler; and we are told that he 
played it with life and energy. 
General John A. Dix in his boyhood 
days at Boscawen attended Salisbury 
Academy—of which Stephen H. Long 
of Hopkinton, the distinguished army 
and railroad engineer and famous 
western explorer, was then Preceptor 
—early in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. While there he 
participated in an exhibition; and has 
left in his Memoirs an account of the 
event, which is worth quoting in full, 
in closing this paper, both from its 
personal interest and because it is an 
unsurpassed description of an insti- 
tution, which held such a prominent 
and vital position in the education and 
social life of his generation: 

“T also made good progress as a 
speaker. A few years later an emi- 
nent tragedian, who had given me a 
series of lessons in elocution, said to 
my father, then in command of a 
regiment in the army of the United 
States, ‘Colonel, your son has great 
constitutional facilities for becoming 
an orator.’ I believe this was the 
judgment—though it would have been 
expressed in less sounding phrase—of 
the preceptor, the pupils, and the 
people of the surrounding country, 
for it was not long before I appeared 
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before them as a public speaker. 
The occasion to which I refer was the 
semi-annual exhibition, or rather the 
exhibition, as it was appropriately 
termed. To be more accurate, the 
examination of the students, which 
took place at the academy, was fol- 
lowed by an exhibition at the meeting- 
house of the oratorical and dramatic 
powers of the pupils. 

“It was got up with the most 
studied preparation and all the scenic 
effect of a country theatre. The 
pews, occupying about one-third of 
the area of the building, were boarded 
over and converted into a stage, re- 
serving a small space in the rear for 
robing. It was an era in the lives of 
those of us who had never witnessed a 
dramatic performance. I had read 
all of Goldsmith’s and most of Shake- 
speare’s plays, but had not the faint- 
est conception of the mode in which 
they were represented. One of the 
older pupils, who had a knack at 
painting, got up some sketches of 
trees and foliage for the sides and 
background of the stage. We had no 
shifting scenes; and as we came to 
the performances, which were quite 
varied, it occurred to me that the 
actors, when they should, according 
to the book, have been conversing in 
drawing-rooms or streets, were al- 
ways holding communion with each 
other in umbrageous solitudes. The 
drop-curtain was unexceptionable. It 
was muslin of a fiery red; and to my 
sight the effect, as it rose or fell, con- 
cealing or displaying the green trees 
behind it, was gorgeous beyond any- 
thing I had conceived. I think it 
made the same impression on the 
spectators, who were, at least nine 
out of ten, inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring country, and as ignorant as 
myself of dramatic representations. 
Ours commenced in the morning 
about ten o’clock, and lasted till one. 
After that we had an intermission of 
an hour for dinner. At two they 
recommenced, and continued till eight 
in the evening. 

“Tt was midsummer, and in that 
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northern latitude the twilight ran far 
into the night. We played ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’ with unbounded 
applause. The genteel portions of 
the comedy were, as I thought, glo- 
rious; but the drunken tinker filled the 
measure of my conception in regard 
to the power of imitation. I was, in 
fact, so convulsed with laughter that 
the performance which was to follow, 
and in which I was to bear the most 
distinguished part, was at one time in 
imminent peril of miscarriage. It 
was a dialogue between David and 
Goliath, taken from one of Hannah 
More’s sacred dramas. I need not 
say which part was assigned to me. 
When the preceptor proposed it I 
shrunk from it, as far exceeding my 
powers. I was only familiar with the 
history of the giant and his youthful 
antagonist through the seventeenth 
chapter of the First Book of Samuel. 
I knew I was to be armed with a sling, 
and I was somewhat familiar with its 
use, but I did not think myself suffi- 
ciently expert to hit my adversary in 
the forehead in good faith and actually 
bring him to the ground, as I took it 
for. granted the spectators would 
expect—at least with a reasonable 
resemblance to the reality. But when 
I read Miss More’s poetical version of 
the meeting, which the preceptor put 
into my hands, and found that after 
the challenge had been given and 
accepted the parties, by virtue of the 
Ezxeunt (that ingenious device of the 
play-writers), were to retire, leaving 
the audience to learn the particulars 
of the combat from Abner, the cap- 
tain of the host—in a word, when I 
found that the impossibilities of the 
drama were to be enacted behind the 
scenes, I entered upon my task with 
the utmost enthusiasm. I may truly 
say, in modern phrase, that my per- 
formance was ‘a great success’—I do 
not think the drunken tinker carried 
away as many laurels as myself. My 
adversary was an overgrown youth of 
some twenty-two years of age, who 
had just left the plough and com- 
menced his classical education with a 
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view to the ministry. He was full 
six feet in height, and his frame was 
dilated and hardened by field labor. 
When he stood before me and waved 
his enormous wooden spear over my 
head, with these terrific words— 


‘Around my spear I’ll twist thy shining locks, 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with 
wounds’ — 


(a feat to which he was quite equal), 
the intrepedity with which I with- 
stood and defied the giant was rap- 
turously applauded. But when I, 
a mere stripling, bade my colossal 
adversary follow me out, and pro- 
nounced the concluding lines— 


‘The God of battle stimulates my arm, 
And fires my soul with ardor not its own,’ 


the enthusiasm of the audience was 
boundless. I was called back upon 
the stage to receive the congratula- 
tions of the admiring spectators. 
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The meeting-house was crowded. 
Hundreds of bright eyes looked down 
upon me from the galleries. Tumult- 
uous applause greeted my reappear- 
ance. I did not know that this was a 
common occurrence in theatrical life. 
It seemed to me a new-born distinc- 
tion, the off-spring of an unexampled 
success. My triumph was complete. 
It was the greatest day of my life. I 
felt that I had done a noble deed. I 
do not think that David himself could 
have been better satisfied with his own 
performance in the original drama. 

My triumph was not a 
mere ephemeral achievement of the 
day. For a long time I saw myself 
noticed by the country people as they 
passed me in their wagons; and on 
one occasion a red-cheeked girl driv- 
ing by pointed me out to her com- 
panion as blooming as herself, and I 
heard her say, ‘There’s the fine little 
fellow that acted David.’ ” 





HOSPITALITY 
By Frances Crosby Hamlet 


Outside the storm beats on the pane, 
Our hearthfire’s glow is bright; 

Our thoughts enfold the many guests 
We’ve welcomed here at night. 


So many lives have touched our own 
Around the cheery flame, 

And deeper pleasures have we known 
Since, passing, here they came. 


Then be they near, or be they far, 
Or quick or even dead, 

God bless all those, where’er they are, 
This roof hath sheltered. 

















THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No. 5 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


JULY 

“‘T am never long in the woods before I am 
possessed by a spirit like what the Greeks 
imagined Pan to have. A fearful pleasure. 
The low winds whisper to me, the branches 
wave above me, they flutter as does my heart. 
In such a time I sit in awe, joy and tears. 
And the awe deepens, and joy quickens—and 
I feel like the child Samuel in the temple 
waiting for the Lord to speak.” —William 
Mountford. 

As a New Hampshire child and boy 
I liked to play in the cool inviting 
woods on a hot July day, and since I 
reached the perfect adult age (thirty- 
three), I have each summer camped in 
my little cleared grove of pines in an 
old New Hampshire pasture. In July 
I each year take to the woods. And 
I soon encounter that mystic experi- 
ence of joy that Mountford celebrates 
in the words I quote above. July is 
the vacation month of a lot of people, 
but only those who spend it tenting 
out in a New Hampshire pine grove 
really know the deepest joys. And if 
one has the good fortune like myself, 
to pitch that tent on the spot hallowed 
by memories of boyhood and with 
parents still living, then does he in- 
deed find a joy that no other expe- 
rience in life can give its equal. 
What a great joy comes to me today! 


THE SUBLIME Joys OF A JuLY Day 


I am lying on the breast of Mother- 
Earth, the rich brown of a carpet of 
pine-needles beneath me. It is cool 
and restful here, a gentle breeze is 
swaying the pines. The trees about 
the pines are arrayed in the richest, 
fullest leafage of the year, and out 
yonder in the fields the green is varied 
by the golden hues of the buttercups, 
daisies and dandelions. The air is 
alive with the sounds from tiny beat- 
ing wings and insects chants. Rays 
from the great hot summer sun pry 
through the pine branches to seek my 
hiding place, and through other rifts 
I watch the clouds chasing across the 
blue sky. The hillsides vibrate with 
heat, the streams are drying and the 


mud beginning to crack. The long 
grass is falling before the scythes of 
the mowers or before the keen blade 
of the merrily singing machines, and 
the friendly breezes bring me whiffs of 
the sweet-smelling fresh-cut hay. I 
have broken all fetters, my soul is free, 
and I am as happy and complacent as 
God himself as I look upon the great, 
green world in its beauty. Some men 
think that fame, money, travel, etc., 
are needed in order to be happy, but 
I know better. How much wiser was 


THE SWEET SANITY OF JEFFERIES 


In his ‘“ Pageant of Summer,’ where 
he shows us “It is quite enuf to lie in 
the shadow of green boughs and 
listen to the songs of summer, drink in 
the sunlight, the air, flowers, the sky, 
the beauty of all.” Thoreau, Whit- 
man, Jefferies, Burroughs are the men 
who in modern: times have known, 
above all others, the worth of all this; 
but back farther St. Francis, Jesus, 
Theocritus knew it full well. 


THE SWEETNESS OF THE JULY NIGHT 


Follows the July day—the warm, 
balmy night in the woods, when all is 
dark, the noises of the day hushed in 
the glorious sunset. And this night 
brings its own peculiar sweetness in 
the shape of a different.set of odors, 
sounds, and thrills. The joys of the 
July day are thus twenty-four hours 
long, and to the appreciative heart 
that touches a July day at any point 
of time there is a feeling of ecstasy. 
And so I am lying here, drunken 
with the joys of a July day in a New 
Hampshire bit of pine woodland. 
The world is ablaze with the life of 
the big July sun, everything quivers, 
thrills, with joy. At other times 
Nature makes us feel complacent 
and happy in a restful sort of way, but 
today she makes us hilarious in our 
joy—one catches the spirit of the birds 
that flit about the pines, and his happy 
heart cannot keep still a single minute. 











A GRANITE STATE AUTHOR 


A New Hampshire author and com- 
poser who is becoming known to the 
public is James T. Weston, author of 
“The Pine and the Palm,” a stirring 





James T. Weston 


patriotic exercise for children, and 
composer of a companion song of the 
same title. 

Mr. Weston was born in Stoddard, 
the son of William and Sarah A. 
(Wilder) Weston. His present home 
isin Hancock. Asa boy Mr. Weston 
showed a tendency for literary effort 


and from youth has contributed to 
various periodicals. 

Recently. he has established a pub- 
lishing plant to aid his work and as a 
result his patriotic compositions were 
presented in many towns on Memorial 
Day. 

Mr. Weston is now at work on a 
noteworthy composition, “The New 
England Anthem,” which will be 
published in time for Old Home Week 
use. The score is well suited to the 
words, which beautifully portray the 
charm of mountains, woods, and 
lakes and the New Englander’s love 
of home. 

Mr. Weston’s works are not all of 
serious mood, however, for he has 
written an extremely funny farce, 
“The Tin Teacup,” and several mirth- 
provoking songs, and has now in 
preparation a series of ‘‘ Mountain 
Stories’? which, while describing the 
early pioneer days of New Hampshire 
in a faithful way, present a continuity 
of unexpected, humorous situations. 
These stories are essentially for lovers 
of the great outdoors. 

The products of Mr. Weston’s 
genius are sure to attract more and 
more the attention of the public. 

Mr. Weston’s wife, Emma Coolidge 
Weston, has written stories for chil- 
dren’s magazines in spite of her blind- 
ness, and was one of the first to assist 
in forming a New Hampshire Associa- 
tion for the Blind. 








THE EULOGY OF THE FLAG 
By James T. Weston 


O flag, our flag, in some land distant far 
From those we love and long the most to see, 
Where stranger tides flow on to stranger ports 
And foreign scenes have tired our weary eyes, 
Then, when we see our banner floating free 
High o’er the city’s sordid streets and ways 
O! the heart leaps and happy tears will flow; 
Then dost thou speak in accents beautiful 
Of that dear homeland far beyond the seas; 
And mothers bring their eldest sons to thee 
And whisper to them so that none can hear, 
‘“‘America, my son, America.”’ 


Where the navies of the world are floating, 
Proud on the ocean’s widely swelling tides, 
There thou hast no reason to be ashamed 
Of thy nation or of thy men and ships, 

Or of the men and ships that have so often 
Carried thee bravely through the fire and flame 
Of many fierce sea-fights to victory. 

Glory to thee and for thy heroes praise. 
For the brave soldiers of the Grand Army 
We twine the laurel and we wreath the bay. 
We give the glory of our flag to thee, 

And all our hearts’ best love and sympathy. 


F To all those who sacrificed their lives for their Country and their Flag, and 
who are resting now beneath the elms and maples of the North and the mag- 
nolias of the South, and especially for those who sleep in unknown graves, 
we sing our sweetest songs and strew our choicest flowers, and promise them 
that no stain shall ever come upon our precious banner of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


O Flag, our Flag, all hail to thee! 

In the far islands of the sea 

Thou art the emblem of the free. 

Thy stripes are bleached by widow’s sighs, 

From martyrs’ blood thy crimson dyes, 

Thy stars from rocky summits hewed. 

Thy silken folds are oft bedewed 

With tears from orphaned eyes. 

The beacon fires of Freedom burned 

To give thee to the world, 

And Innocence can rest’ secure 

Where’er thou art unfurled. 

In ev’ry land thy name shall be 

The Goddess, pure, of Liberty. 
Hancock, N. H. 














EDITORIAL 


Good citizenship, which means, 
among other things, intelligent cit- 
izenship, is among the aims and ideals 
of every right-minded man and 
woman. Whether or no our nation 
has this sort of citizenship in the same 
high degree of which it could boast a 
few generations ago is a serious and 
much-debated question. It is one of 
the problems which our new school 
law is intended to help to solve. It 
is a matter in which the codperation 
of every helpful influence in our com- 
munity life should be sought earnestly 
and given freely. One of the factors 
which was effective in this direction 
years ago is described with readable 
interest and historical value by one of 
the contributors to this issue, Mr. 
Asa Currier Tilton, in his article on 
New Hampshire town and academy 
debating societies. All of his readers, 
we think, will be convinced of the 
good work which those societies did in 
imparting knowledge, arousing inter- 
est, stimulating thought and increas- 
ing the power of articulate expression. 
In what way and form this influence 
for good can be restored to our com- 
munity life is a matter well worth 
considering. 

The “open forum” is an attempt 
at it, which has been measurably suc- 
cessful in many cases and which has 
failed, where it has failed, because the 
meetings have been devoted to orator- 
ical solos rather than to the free 
debates which are necessary if the 
real object aimed at is to be attained. 
The lecture, address, sermon, oration, 
no matter how able, eloquent, in- 
forming and entertaining, does not 
give the same exercise to the mental 
faculties of the community as does 


the sharpening of wits and mobiliza-- 


tion of minds in a general discussion 
of a timely topic of true importance. 
The possibilities for state leadership 
on this line of our General Court have 
furnished the one good argument for 
retaining the House of Representa- 


tives in its present unwieldy bulk, but 
when debate is as lacking as was the 
case at the session of 1919 even this 
advantage is lost. 

We certainly need a more general 
dissemination of interest in and 
information about the great problems 
of today, state and national, among 
our people. There ought to. be 
some better way than now exists for 
making audible the popular demand 
for such reforms as the abolition of 
the liquor traffic, the extension of 
suffrage to women, a league for inter- 
national justice and safety, more 
efficiency and less politics in all our 
government units and operations, the 
conservation of our resources, mate- 
rial and spiritual. There ought to be 
some way in which our colleges, acad- 
emies and public schools could lead in 
this good work as they did in the 
days of which Mr. Tilton writes. 
The churches could aid—are aiding, 
by the “open forums” which have 
been mentioned. The Village Im- 
provement Societies, the Parent- 
Teachers Associations, the Woman’s 
Clubs, the Granges and Farmers’ 
Clubs, all forms of human association 
and social intercourse, are capable of 
helpful influence on these lines. 

In the days now passing of re- 
stricted suffrage too many votes have 
been cast without any worthy mental 
process accompanying the act. The 
extension of the suffrage to women will 
not eliminate this regrettable tend- 
ency, although it may decrease its 
comparative extent. The ignorant 
vote, the careless vote, the venal vote, 
the evil vote are the greatest dangers 
which exist in our country today. 
They must be outbalanced by intelli- 
gent votes, thoughtful votes, honest 
votes, votes which stand for militant 
morality and sincere patriotism. Let 
us all do what we can to get more of 
these latter votes in New Hampshire 
and in the nation. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Dawn. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
Illustrated. Pp. 339. Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


No other native of New Hampshire 
has written books of such wide circu- 
lation as those of Mrs. Eleanor 
Hodgman Porter, born in Littleton, 
December 19, 1868, daughter of 
Francis Fletcher and Llewella (Wool- 
son) Hodgman. How her aggregate 
of sales compares with that of our 
leading resident author, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, we do not know, but both 
are flatteringly stupendous in their 
totals. Mrs. Hodgman’s apparent 
method of work is as simple as it is 
successful. She takes some sterling 
principle of life and conduct, brings 
it into personal contact with her 
readers and gives it appealing form by 
embodying it in the attractive per- 
sonality of some youthful hero or 
heroine, Pollyanna, David, or, in the 
case of her present volume, Keith 
Burton. 

How Keith lost his sight and how he 
felt after he lost it is described with 
rather harrowing detail, which, how- 
ever, forms a background of suitably 
deep contrast for the happiness which 
comes to him, still blind, when he 
realizes that much of the best which 
the world has to give, useful work for 
others, true love for himself, is still 
within. his grasp. Mrs. Porter does 
not plan complicated plots for her 
stories and does not need to do so. 
Character drawing is her forte and 
her command of that art makes her 
great success deserved. Such a type 
as Susan Betts, the dea ex machina of 
the story, immortalizes the New Eng- 
land “‘hired girl,’’ whose virtues, as 
we look back upon them now, seem 
almost incredible and certainly worthy 
of being placed in the gallery of noted 
characters of fiction. Susan, as Mrs. 
Porter draws her, is a modern com- 
bination of Mrs. Malaprop and Silas 
Wegg, but she is also a loyal woman 
whose golden heart it is good to know. 


Some of the best books for girls— 
and boys and older people also find 
them good reading—which have been 
written in recent years in this country 
are the work of a lady resident in 
Hinsdale, N. H., who has taken the 
pen name of Joslyn Gray. Issued 
serially in the Youth’s Companion and 
afterwards published in attractive 
book form by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, at $1.35 net, they 
have delighted thousands of readers 
who hope for their continuance in 
years to come. ‘‘ Rusty Miller,” the 
most recent in the series, takes its 
name from one of its principal char- 
acters, a red-haired girl, with the 
equipment of brains and tempera- 
ment that usually accompanies such 
hirsute adornment. Familiar types 
of the country side, the village rich 
man, the country pastor, the benevo- 
lent maiden lady, the “girl who goes 
to the city,” and so forth, are drawn 
with truth, and the story is quietly 
and pleasantly interesting, and ‘‘ good”’ 
without being “ preachy.” 


A new volume of New Hampshire 
poetry is by Clark B. Cochrane of — 
Antrim under the title; ‘‘Songs from 
the Granite Hills” (Boston: The 
Gorham Press. $1.50 net). ‘‘ Love 
Lives Forever,” the first, longest and 
most ambitious poem in the collection, 
serves to introduce more than a score 
of other ventures in verse, religious, 
philosophic, pastoral, patriotic; son- 
nets and songs, ballads and hymns. 
We like best “‘Noon by Lake Sun- 
apee”’: 

"Neath groves of maple and the tall plumed 
pine 

By Sunapee’s fair shore we linger long; 

The low waves shimmer in the noonday shine 

And on the shingle lip a plaintive song. 

About their nests the crooning robins throng 

In leafy coverts under branches cool; 

The plodding farmer, waiting for the gong, 

Bathes his swart forehead in the shaded pool; 

Fair as the blue depths of the quiet sky . 

The glistening waters spread before the eye, 

While small white clouds, slow sailing from 
the west, 

Are mirrored in their bosom lovingly, 

Below where new-born lilies lie at rest 

Like affluent pearls on some fair lady’s breast. 
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From the same publishers comes an 
equally neat and somewhat thicker 
volume of New Hampshire verse, 
being 150 “‘Chips from a Busy Work- 
shop,” that of the genial and versatile 
head of Holderness School, Rev. Dr. 
Loren Webster. Mr. Webster divides 
his verse into Songs of Freedom, Songs 
of Loyalty, Sacred Songs, The Web 
of Life, Love Lyrics, Songs of Child- 
hood, In Remembrance and In Lighter 
Vein. Each section abounds in quot- 
able bits, some of them particularly 
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enjoyable to those who have the 

pleasure of the Doctor’s personal 

acquaintance, but most of them as 

general as genuine in their appeal. 

We quote only the first stanza. of 

““New Hampshire’’: 

All hail, ye people of the Granite State, 

In acres small, in manhood’s power great! 

All hail! Ye sturdy sons of noble sires! 

Ye daughters fair, whose hearthstones glow 
with fires 


Of patriotic love! Upon the shrine 


' Of Fatherland no gift excelleth thine. 


All hail! brave hearts, and let the welkin ring! 
Dear old New Hampshire’s paeans let us sing! 





AFTER THE WAR 
(Tots War tis A WaR AGAINST SELFISHNESS) 
By Sumner F. Claflin 


When the hog in human nature 
Gets its final knockout blow, 
And the best that we have in us 
Gets a fair and equal show. 


Black and white and brown and yellow, 
Belonging to the race of man, 

Rise to grace God’s earthly temples; 
If we will we know we can. 


Hate and fear cast out forever, 
Faith and hope and love abide, 

Bringing all the world together 
In His temples purified. 


All the dross purged as by fire, 

We God’s wisdom then may know, 
When the hog in human nature 

Gets its final knockout blow. 


Manchester, N. H. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


DR. HENRY C. HOLBROOK 


Henry Carroll Holbrook, M.D., died at his 
home in Penacook, May 3. The following 
tribute to his memory is paid by Prof. George 
W. Sumner: 

To many of us in Penacook and the neigh- 
boring towns the news of the death of Doctor 
Holbrook brings a deep sense of personal 
bereavement. 


sympathies too broad for a narrow partisan- 
ship, he never shirked any of his responsibil- 
ities as a citizen. 

He himself felt that, outside his professional 
work, the thing most worth while was the 
effort he devoted to the schools. In his long 
term of service on the board of education he 
labored for the interests of the children of 
every class and especially for the children of 
the poor and the ignorant. 





The Late Dr. Henry C. Holbrook 


He was a lover of his kind and to him love 
meant service without stint. For several 
years past, handicapped by ill health, his 
friends have urged him to husband his energies 
but over and over again the dire need of some 
fellow man has seemed to him the call to duty, 
and he has entirely forgotten himself in the 
need of his patient. 

Not a few of us are walking the streets of 
Penacook in health, today, because he has 
devoted to us more of his energy and his 
——_ than he could afford to give. 

The epidemic of influenza last winter in- 
spired him to long continued exertions, induc- 
ing a — collapse from which he never 
recovered. 

He was interested in everything tending 
toward the welfare of the community. With 


To him, more than to any other one man, is 
due the establishment of Penacook High 
School. He believed that every child should 
have a chance to get all the education he could 
be persuaded to secure. 

For himself, his thirst for knowledge was 
never satisfied. His college course was only 
an introduction to the years of reading and 
study which he engaged in up to the very last. 

A leader in the church, he was an eager 
student of all that is best in modern thought. 
His changing theological beliefs left un- 
changed his loyalty to the church and his 
faith in its mission in the world. 

In his death the medical profession, the 
schools, the church, and the community have 
met with a serious loss. 

To those of us who were privileged to be 
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intimately associated with him his life will 
continue to be an inspiration. 

He was the son of Calvin M. and Mary J. 
(Southworth) Holbrook, and was born in West 
Fairlee, Vt., September 12, 1859. He was 
educated in the Thetford and St. Johnsbury 
academies, in Vermont, and at Dartmouth 
Medical College. After completing his stud- 
ies he came to Penacook in 1884 and opened 
an office in Exchange Block, building up an 
extensive practice not only in Penacook but in 
nearby towns. He has been in failing health 
for several years but continued to practice as 
far as his condition would allow. He is sur- 
vived by a wife, Mrs. Emma J. (Kimball) 
Holbrook, one sister, Miss Hattie Holbrook of 
Penacook, and two brothers, Rev. Frederick 
Holbrook of Colorado and George Holbrook 
of Vermont. He was a member and deacon 
of the Congregational Church and a member 
of Horace Chase Masonic Lodge, Trinity 
Chapter, and Mt. Horeb Commandery K. T. 


ANSON L. KEYES 


Anson Luther Keyes, born in Lempster, 
February 6, 1843, son of Orison and Lucina 














Anson L. Keyes 


Ann (McClure) Keyes, died May 6 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in St. Paul, Minn. He was 
educated at Kimball Union Academy, Dart- 
mouth College, class of 1872, and Albany Law 
School, class of 1873. Since 1878 he had 
practiced law at Faribault, Minn., where he 
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had been city attorney, county attorney and 
president of the county bar association, and 
was a prominent member of the state bar 
association. He was a Mason, a deacon of 
the Congregationalist Church, and a Repub- 
lican in politics. On June 30, 1873, Mr. 
Keyes married Harriet A. Lufkin of Great 
Falls, N. H., by whom he is survived with 
one daughter, Mrs. Luella K. Strong of 
Oconto, Wis. 


MRS. MARY P. WOODWORTH 


Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth of Concord, 
leading club woman, social and religious 
worker, and well-known writer, speaker and 
musician, died at her home in Concord June 
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14. She was born at Lisbon, May 3, 1849, 
the daughter of Charles and Amelia (Bennett) 
Parker, and was educated at St. Johnsbury, 
(Vt.) Academy, the only girl in the class in 
which she graduated, and at Vassar College, 
the first New Hampshire girl to enter that 
institution, from which she graduated with 
the class of 1870. After teaching a few years 
at St. Johnsbury and Bellows Falls, Vt., she 
married, September 30, 1873, the late Albert 
B. Woodworth, afterwards mayor of Concord. 
She is survived by one daughter, Miss Grace 
Woodworth of Concord, and by two sons, 
Edward K. Woodworth of Concord and 
Charles P. Woodworth of Boston. Mrs. 
Woodworth was the first woman member of 
the Concord school board, serving nine years 
and until she declined reélection. She was 
president of the Concord Woman’s Club, 
1897-99, and had been chairman, since its 
establishment in 1904, of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs Scholarship 
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Fund for the aid of girls preparing themselves 
to teach. She was a member of the Vassar 
and Collegiate Alumnz Associations and 
twice president of the Boston branch. A 
communicant of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Mrs. Woodworth had been president, since 
1912, of the diocesan woman’s auxiliary to 
the general board. of missions. 


GEORGE EDWIN SMITH 


Hon. George Edwin Smith, who died in 
Boston, April 26, was born in New Hampton, 
April 5, 1849, the son of David Hebard Smith 
and Esther S. (Perkins) Smith. He was 
graduated, A. B., from Bates College in 1873, 
studied law in private offices in Lewiston, Me., 
and in 1875 was admitted to the bar in Boston. 
For several years he served as attorney for 
the town of Everett and under its city charter 
was its first city solicitor. Mr. Smith became 
a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1883, serving also the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1887 became a state sena- 
tor. His service continued through*® four 
years, the last three of which he was president 
of the Senate. For six years, from 1906 until 
1912, he was chairman of the Massachusetts 
Harbor and Land Commissioners. Other 
interests had been as a trustee of the Boston 
Five Cent Savings Bank and as director of 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company and as a member of the over- 
seers of Bates College. He belonged to the 
Middlesex Bar Association, the Boston Bar 
Association, the Masons (Knights Templar) 
the Middlesex, University and Algonquin 
clubs, as well as the Tedesco Country Club 
in Swampscott, in which town his summer 
residence was situated. Mr. Smith, on Oct. 
31, 1876, married at West Buxton, Me., 
Sarah Frances Weld, and he is survived by 
his widow. Mrs. Smith is prominent in the 
Massachusetts Society of Daughters of the 
Revolution, of which she has been the state 
regent. 


CHARLES H. TENNEY 


Charles Henry Tenney, one of the foremost 
figures in the hat industry in this country, who 
died at his home in New York City, April 27, 
was born in Salem, July 9, 1842. He began 
his business career in Methuen, Mass., but 
went to New York in 1868 and until his 
retirement in 1914 was engaged successfully 
in many enterprises. He was a director of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, the Manhattan 
Company and many other corporations and 
belonged to the Metropolitan, the Union 
League, the Lotus, the Grolier and other 
clubs and the Society of Colonial Wars. He 
is survived by a son, Daniel G. Tenney of 
New York, his wife and three grand-children. 
Mr. Tenney had erected recently as a memo- 
rial to his mother a church for the Methodist 
Society at Salem Center and had been a 
generous benefactor of Methuen. His will, 
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disposing of an estate of several million dol- 
lars, gave a quarter of a million to churches, 
hospitals and schools in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 


ERNEST C. WESCOTT 


Ernest Charles Wescott, born at Blue Hill, 
Me., September 24, 1866, the son of Stephen 
B. and Mary (Folsom) Wescott, died at 
Rochester June 16. He was educated in the 
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academy of his native town and in early life 
was engaged in business at Manchester. For 
fifteen years he had been in the dry goods 
business at Rochester and not long since 
opened a branch store at Dover. A Repub- 
lican in politics, he was chosen delegate from 
Ward Two, Rochester, to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1918, and a member of the 
Legislature of 1919, in which he served on 
the committees on ways and means and state 


prison. He had also served his city as pro- 
bation officer. He was a member of the 
various Masonic bodies, lodge, chapter, 


council and commandery, of the Eastern Star, 
the Knights of Birmingham, the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he was a 
director and publicity manager, of the 
Rochester Country Club and of the Congrega- 
tional Church, in which he was an officer. 
During the war drives he was chairman of the 
Red Cross membership committee in his city. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Edith M. 
Wescott, and by one daughter, Mrs. Mildred 
Newbury, of Rochester. 
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SILAS M. DINSMOOR, M. D. 


Dr. Silas Murray Dinsmoor, a well-known 
physician of Keene for the past thirty-nine 
years and, for twenty years previous a practic- 
ing physician in other towns in this state, 
died at his home, 21 Summer street, Keene, 
May 14. 

He was born in Antrim, June 22, 1836, the 
son of Silas and Clarissa (Copeland) Dins- 
moor. After attending schools and acade- 
mies at Washington and Marlow he taught 
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American Medical Association. He was a 
member of the pension board for a time and 
a member of the Elliot Hospital Staff. For 
many years he served as a member of the 
school board of the Union School District. 

He leaves one son, Dr. Frank M. Dins- 
moor of Keene; and one sister, Mrs. Virgil A. 
Wright. 

Doctor Dinsmoor’s long and useful life was 
distinguished by a successful devotion to the 
ideals and the practice of his profession, which 
he has bequeathed in full measure to his son. 





The Late Dr. S. M. Dinsmoor 


for two years at Sullivan. He attended the 
medical school at the University of Vermont, 
later going to Columbia Medical College at 
Washington, D. C., receiving his degree in 
1860. He commenced practice at Antrim, 
his native place, and there and at East Wash- 
ington and Francestown he spent twenty 
years. He went to Keene in 1880, and until 
recently had been in active practice there. 
He married Georgianna Carey, September 


10, 1862, at Lempster. She ‘died in July, 
1917. e was a member of Social Friends 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Asteria Chapter, 
O. E. 8., the Cheshire County Medical Soci- 
ety and the New Hampshire Medical Society 
since 1869. He was also a member of the 
At the same time he was a good citizen, solici- 
tous for the best interests of the community 
of which he was for so many years a respected 
resident. 
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